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EGGS LAID BY A MAMMAL! A CAPTIVE PLATYPUS PROVIDES AN INTERESTING CONTRADICTION IN NATURE, 
ITS NEST AND EGGS ARE HERE SEEN WITH MRS. DAVID FLEAY TO DEMONSTRATE THEIR COMPARATIVE SIZE. 


Our readers will remember that, in our issue of March 25, 1944, we published photo- 
graphs of the first platypus to be bred in captivity. This interesting event took place 
at the Sir Colin Mackenzie Sanctuary at Healesville, Victoria, of which Mr. David H 
Fleay is the Director. The duck-billed platypus is peculiar to Eastern Australia and i 


Tasmania, and forms an interesting link between the mammals and reptiles. Mr. Fleay 
has again been successful in getting the platypus to breed in captivity, but this time 
the eggs were removed for scientific purposes, and it is hoped that the female will lay 
eggs for the second time in one season 


Other photographs appear overleaf 
Photograph by David H. Fleay, B.Sc., Dip.Ed. (Melhourne University 


Copyright reserved 
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A WONDER OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 


LINKING THE MAMMALS 























‘, ACK, THE FATHER OF CORRIE, EMERGES FROM THE POOL. HE TUCKS HIS SWIMMING{” 


ALONG ON HIS KNUCKLES. 


// MEMBRANES BACK AND GRIPS THE WOODEN LEDGE WITH HIS CLAWS—-ON LAND HE WADDLES 





WITH A LEAF IN HER BILL AND OTHERS HELD IN HER TAIL, JILL 


" ADOPTS A HUNCHED-UP 
( ATTITUDE IN CONTRAST TO THE NORMAL STREAMLINED POSITION 
yr 


WHEN SURFACING FOR 


AIR: THE FEMALE PLATYPUS COLLECTING NESTING MATERIAL, 

















h ILLUSTRATING HOW THE WOODEN TUNNELS ARE PACKED WITH GRASS FOR THE 
f PURPOSE OF DRYING THE PLATYPUSES AFTER THEIR SWIM: MR. C. D. MILNE 
SEARCHING FOR JACK IN THE PASSAGES JOINING THE POOL TO THE BURROWING- YARD, 
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‘ae — a 
\ SMUDGED ABOVE AND BELOW WITH EARTH AND JOINED TOGETHER IN THE POSITION SHOWN : ¢ 





THE TWO PLATYPUS EGGS, WHICH WERE ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS OF AN INCH IN LENGTH 
AND SLIGHTLY OVER HALF AN INCH IN WIDTH, . 


In our issue of January 4, 1941, on our page “ The World of Science,"’ we published 
an article on that unique Australian survival, the duck-billed platypus. Found 
only in Eastern Australia and Tasmania, the platypus provides a link between the 
mammals and the reptiles—-it lays eggs but suckles its young. The platypus has a 
beak like a duck, a tail like a beaver, poison spines (in the male only) on the hind-legs, 
and can use its webbed feet for digging. Much has already been learnt about these 
curious animals since two have been kept in captivity for some years in the Sanctuary 
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UNIQUE AMONG MAMMALS IN POSSESSING 
MALE PLATYPUS SHOWING THE VENOM 
——-PROBABLY USED FOR FIGHTING 
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4 REVEALING NO SIGNS OF OSSIFICATION AS THE PRESENCE OF CALCIUM IN THE SHELLS 
( OF THE EGGS HELPS TO RENDER THE EMBRYO INVISIBLE: AN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH 
, SHOWING (AS LIGHT SPOTS) BUBBLES INTRODUCED WHEN THE SHELLS WERE PIERCED. 


at Healesville, Victoria, Australia. Towards the end of 1943 zoological history was | 
made when Mr. Fleay, the Director, announced that a platypus had at last been 
bred in captivity. It proved to be a female and was named Corrie. Her parent 
has now laid two more eggs, but these were removed by Mr. Fleay because the 
Sanctuary does not wish to increase its family of these creatures and to enable the | 
eggs to be scientifically examined. Jill is now nine years old, and has been in 
the Sanctuary for eight years and eight months—a record. She is 16} in. long and 
weighs 2 lb. She is smaller than the average female platypus, and it is thought that 
she may have had a hard time before she was caught and brought to the Sanctuary. ’ | 
Jack is about eight years old and was caught in January 1939. He is 21 in. long 
and nearly 4 Ib. in weight. He is rather aloof, but Jill is very trusting and approach- 
able as far as human beings are concerned. On July 13 this year Jack was placed | 
in Jill's platypusary and Corrie was taken out and placed in Jack's quarters on her | 
own, as it was feared that he might harm her. Jill herself appeared to be rather | 
frightened of Jack and took to feeding in daylight in order to avoid him and retired 
to the earthen burrowing-yard during the night—a reversal of her usual habits. Jack, 
however, adhered to the normal way of life and fed during the evening and slept 
| 


Fe en om 





during the day in the wooden tunnels. Mating occurred on October | and then Jill 
began feeding all day long and part of the night for days on end. 
habit of the platypus prior to nesting. 


This is the usual 
From October 10 to October 13 she did not 
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S AND REPTILES: THE DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS AND ITS EGGS. 
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Ue, 
NG 
“ed a SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE NESTING CHAMBER IN THE BURROWING-BANK WHERE 
} i CORRIE WAS ‘“‘ BORN” IN 1944: A PLAN OF THE WESTERN SECTION OF THE PLATY- 
‘ PUSARY IN THE SANCTUARY AT HEALESVILLE, VICTORIA. 








A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PLATYPUSARY SHOWING THE SWIMMING-POOL IN THE FORE- 
GROUND WITH THE EARTHEN BURROWING- YARD BEHIND, THE TWO BEING CONNECTED 
BY A SERIES OF GRASS-FILLED WOODEN TUNNELS WITH SEMI-CIRCULAR OPENINGS. 




















\ A VIEW FROM ABOVE OF THE DOME-SHAPED NEST OF WET LEAVES CONTAINING THE TWO ; 
} PLATYPUS EGGS WHICH WAS EXCAVATED ON OCTOBER 20. THE EGGS ARE JOINED TOGETHER \ 
TO PREVENT THEM BEING ROLLED ABOUT IN THE NEST. 
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MR. C. D. MILNE HOLDS THE DOCILE BUT RATHER ANXIOUS FEMALE PLATYPUS > 


DEMONSTRATING THE COMPARATIVE SIZES OF JILL, HER NEST, AND THE EGGS: 
HER NEST OF LEAVES AND GRASS. 




















| ' BURROWING-YARD : THE TWO ORIGINALLY WHITE EGGS LYING JOINED TOGETHER IN 
4 THEIR NEST OF MOIST GUM AND EUCALYPTUS LEAVES. 





AS FOUND BY MR. FLEAY WHEN HE EXCAVATED THE NESTING CHAMBER IN THE EARTHEN 
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| | concentrate on feeding, but made countless journeys from the water to her nesting 

chamber with her tail full of leaves. These leaves were wet and intended to keep 
the atmosphere of the nest moist for the eggs. Sometimes her tail was so full of 
‘ie leaves that she became jammed in the tunnels and burrows. Mr. Fleay had to 
remove these dropped leaves as Jill would not pick them up—all material had to be 
gathered in the water. Jack took no part in the nest-building or the burrowing at 
all. When all was ready, Jill fed steadily and solidly for two days, and on the evening 
of October 15 she laid her two eggs. These became stuck together, apparently to 




















prevent them being rolled about in the nest. Jill then curled herself around the eggs m A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FIRST PLATYPUS BRED IN CAPTIVITY: CORRIE (AT THE AGE OF , 
| | and started incubating them after sealing off the burrow leading to the chamber. / FIFTEEN WEEKS), — rerepetaloaaan — a THAN HER aa JILL, AFTER TWO \ 
On October 20 Mr. Fleay dug out the nest and took the eggs. Jill was not dormant VEARS 0% THE PLATYPUSARY AT HEALESVILLE. } 
but very much alive, although she made very little protest when she was pulled off {_ ee - Se — ; 
| her nest apart from a cluck or two almost like a broody hen. The nest was | Secondly, it is hoped to find out whether Jill will lay eggs for the second time this 
about 2 ft. down from the surface, of the soil in the burrowing- yard. The season ; and thirdly, the eggs will be useful for scientific purposes as the exact time of 
eggs normally take ten or eleven days to hatch and the young are fully independent | incubation is known. Hitherto observations have been made from free platypuses 
j of their mother in about four months. The eggs were removed for three reasons. and, consequently, times and stages could only be conjectured. All the photographs 
| In the first place, the Sanctuary cannot afford to keep any more platypuses | on these pages were taken by Mr. Fleay, except the X-ray of the eggs, which was 
as each eats eight hundred earthworms every night as well as tadpoles, grubs anda | taken by Dr. John O'Sullivan. The plan of the platypusary is from Mr. Fleay's 
species of fresh-water crayfish when they can be obtained. Apart from the expense, | book ‘' We Breed the Piatypus,"’ published by Robertson and Mullens, Melbourne, 
the Sanctuary finds it difficult to get anyone to guarantee to dig so many worms. | price 2s. 6d. (Copyright reserved.) 
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| gra tol with the idea of growing a little 
more food for myself and the nation, I offered 
a returning Service man employment as a gardener. 
Yesterday—as the consequence of this action—there 
arrived from his Majesty’s Inspector of Taxes a most 
formidable dossier of documents: so formidable that 
they had apparently proved altogether too much for 
the official envelope in which they travelled, and 
had started to spill out into the outer world. For 
all I know, some may have been lost by the way, 
but even if this was so, those that remained are 
sufficient to offer me employ- 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to be framed in a direct and simple sentence sus- 
ceptible of only one meaning, and every sentence— 
and idea—would need to be made to lead logically 
and inevitably to the next—a task of immense diffi- 
culty. And to add to the technical problem of all 
this, owing to the astonishing facility of the human 
mind for wearying of any effort requiring sustained 
mental concentration and its extreme capacity for 
boredom, it would also be necessary to compress it 
(without losing any of its clarity and logical order) 
into the fewest possible words. To do this would 


that is, of writing clearly—has never had to form 
any part of the Treasury’s business. How little it 
has done so can be seen by trying, with an unmathe- 
matical mind, to master even one of the less involved 
paragraphs of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Employer’s 
Guide to Pay as You Earn ’’— 


If weekly wages earned in a week ending before 6th April, 
1944, are paid on 6th April, 1944, they must be included 
in the return of wages for the half-year ending 5th April, 
1944, if they would be included in that return under the 
normal practice. Although tax will be deducted under 

“* pay as you earn,” the wages will not 





ment—though I cannot say 
profitable employment — for 


be included in the final assessments 


1944-45 (ending 5th April, 1945) 





many a day. Altogether, there 
were ten of these documents, 
comprising in the mass, as I 
computed it, nearly 100,000 
words and groups of figures— 
the length, that is, of a good- 
sized novel. {They differed, 
however, from a novel, in that 
most novels, except for a few 
exceptional masterpieces written 
in Bloomsbury and Dublin, are 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. 
The documents which I received 
yesterday are not, however, 
readable, or indeed even _in- 
telligible to anyone who has 
not received some preliminary 
grounding in the curious—and, 
to an administrator or mathema- 





f THE KING AND QUEEN AT CARDIFF DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO SOUTH WALES. } on the employees for the year 


which will be based on the wages 
paid on the remaining 52 weekly pay 
days. (This paragraph does not apply 
where the usual pay day would be 
after 6th April, 1944, but the wages 
are paid on 6th because of Easter.) 

If weekly wages earned in a 
week ending before 6th April, 1944, 
are paid on or after 7th April, 1944 
(but before 13th April), they need 
not be included in the return of 
wages for the half-year ending 5th 
April, 1944, even though they 
would be included in that return 
under the normal practice. This 
also applies where the usual pay 
day would be on or after 7th April, 
1944, but the wages are paid on 
the 6th because of Easter. Where 
the wages are excluded from the 
return, they will be included in the 





tician, no doubt interesting— 
administrative and mathematical 
principles on which they are 
based. In other words, they do 


THE KING SALUTING, AND THE GOAT MASCOT OF THE WELCH REGIMENT KNEELING, DURING \ 
THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM WHEN THEIR MAJESTIES VISITED CARDIFF DURING THEIR 


TWO-DAY TOUR OF SOUTH WALES. 


final assessments for the year 
1944-45, which will be based on the 
wages actually paid during 1944-45 ; 
the assessments for subsequent 





not explain themselves. The 
nearest parallel to them that I 
can suggest is a very advanced 
cross-word puzzle, or chess 
problem, such as is occasion- 
ally published for experienced 
habitués of these exacting 
pastimes in the more highbrow 
journals. No ordinary man could 
possibly hope to understand 
them as they are printed, with- 
out special coaching from some- 
one who was already a master 
of them. I was presumptuous 
enough to spend three hours 
last night trying to penetrate 
the outer circumference of their 
meaning on my own, and at 
the end of that time was not 
one whit nearer the secret of 
how to fill in the official forms 
that accompanied them than I 
was at the beginning. As I am 
a professional man with a living 
to earn and no possibility of 
being able to devote to them 
several weeks of sustained study, 








years will similarly be based on the 
wages actually paid during each year. 


It is perhaps sheer stupidity on 
my part, but the reading of this 
leaves me _ Dewiidered. The 
meaning was obviously clear to 
the official who wrote it; he 
was expounding machinery of 
which he already had a clear 
and working knowledge. The 
person to whom it is not clear 
is the man who reads it without 
that prior knowledge. 

There is, however, something 
more serious in all this than a 
failure in literary skill—a com- 
paratively minor matter. There 
is a failure, I feel, in political 
and economic thinking and plan- 
ning. The real blame for the 
difficulty of the “Pay as You 
Earn”’ scheme does not lie at 
the door of the Civil Servants 
who have the arduous and 
thankless job of administering 
it. It lies at the door of politi- 
cians who, with the _ highest 





and not much hope of mastering f[ ye scene OUTSIDE 


them by my unaided efforts even 
then, my only solution—short 
of undergoing fine and imprison- 
ment for inability to comply 
with the hidden rules laid down 
in them—is to go to the expense 
of employing the skilled advice | 





CARDIFF CITY HALL 
OF WELCOME. 


DURING THE KING'S REPLY TO THE LORD MAYOR'S ADDRESS \ 
LATER THE KING HELD AN INVESTITURE IN THE CITY HALL. 


In continuation of their post-war victory tour of the country, the King and Queen last week paid a two-day visit to 
South Wales. Their first day, November 14, was spent at Cardiff, where a guard of honour composed of representa- 
tives of the Royal Navy, The Welch Regiment and the Royal Air Force, included 
Regiment, who knelt with bowed head during the playing of the National Anthem. Their Majesties were enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed by thousands lining the streets along which their open car passed in a six-miles drive. At the City 
Hall the Royal visitors were welcomed by the Lord Mayor, and in a 4 
enemy attacks. After luncheon, the Kine held an Investiture in the City Hall, during which 
decorated. On the following day the King and Queen visited Neath and Swansea. 


the goat mascot of The Welch 


the King referred to Cardiff's bravery under 


intentions, haye copfused: the 
symbols of wealth with wealth 
itself. The return is incommen- 
surate with the effort made to 
achieve it. The important 

indeed, essential—task at the 
moment is not to accumulate 
monetary tokens in the name of 


persons were 








of an accountant in order to 
ascertain what I am expected to do. And that means 
deflecting labour that might be used in some other way. 

It would be unfair to blame the highly efficient 
and industrious Civil Servants who have compiled 
these documents for their incomprehensibility to an 
unversed mind. They have had to expound an 
extraordinarily complex and _ intricate piece of 
machinery, which they themselves, I have no doubt, 
understand perfectly, but have taken what might 
be described as almost a lifetime to evolve. To 
make it intelligible to the ordinary man _ without 
personal instruction by question and answer, the 
highest literary skill would be required of them. 
Every idea or fact to be conveyed would need first 





inevitably involve long and sustained pruning, plan- 
ning, rearrangement and_ rewriting. Government 
officials are not authors, who are accustomed to depend 
for their livelihood on making what they wish to say 
not only readable but even enjoyable for their poten- 
tial readers. Those who compiled the important 
documents of State to which I have referred were 
obviously under no such unpleasant necessity. They 
did not need to make the complex facts and ideas 
they had to present readable or immediately intelli- 
gible. For if the reader failed to read or understand 
them, they knew he could be fined or sent to prison ; 
necessity, they no doubt reckoned, is the mother of 
invention. The art of writing for the uninitiated— 


the nation from its citizens, 
but to increase the real wealth of the nation, 
however ultimately distributed. That wealth can, 
in the last resort, only be made by one person—the 
producer. Everything that keeps the producer from 
producing—from making, that is, food, clothes, houses, 
transport, consumer-goods—hampers and retards the 
enrichment of the nation. Every man or woman en- 
gaged in solving the mysteries of ‘‘ Pay as You Earn,” 
whether at the bureaucratic or the business end, is a 
man or woman lost to productive industry. And 
that is a loss which in our present barren and beggared 
condition we can scarcely afford. For we must 
speedily—and with all our resources—make wealth 
for ourselves and our customers or perish 





N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from * The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years AGo will, in future, be given from time to time 
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U.S. STORES NOW “SURPLUS TO ESTABLISHMENT.” 
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THE WASTAGE OF WAR: 
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WAR STOCKS AS A PROBLEM FOR THE ALLIES: HUNDREDS 


THE TREMENDOUS SURPLUS OF 
RE-EMBARKATION CAMP 


IMMENSE DUMP OF THOUSANDS OF DRUMS OF OIL 
OF AMBULANCES AND SPECIAL VEHICLES PARKED IN A _ U.S. 


CLEARING UP IN EUROPE: AN 
TRANSPORTATION BACK TO THE UNITED STATES. 


MARSEILLES AWAITING 
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FOR SHIPMENT TO AMERICA A VIEW OF THE 


WHERE MEN AND STORES ARE COLLECTED 
RE-EMBARKATION CAMP NEAR MARSEILLES 


BUT CRATES OF U.S. ARMY RATIONS 
TENTS AND BARRACKS IN - GREAT 


NOT AN EXHIBITION OF PREFABRICATED Hi $, 
SHIPMENT BACK TO AMERICA. 


AT A DUMP FOR SURPLUS STORES WAITING 
It is inevitable that on the conclusion of a war there should be large stocks of stores give an idea of the dimensions of the preparations required. There are hundreds of 
in an army's possession which have suddenly become surplus to the requirements of large tents, food stores, vehicles, tanks and oil drums, and thousands of mep all waiting to 
peace. Provision has to be made well ahead for all the contingencies of battles which be shipped back to America, thus reversing the tide which swept them into Europe 
may never be fought. ‘Clearing up" presents as big a problem as that of getting over a period of 34 years. Photographs like these convey some idea of the tremen 
the men and material to the theatre of war. The U.S. Army has now established dous industrial accomplishment ot the U.S.A. which, at the time of Pearl Harbour 
a gigantic transit and re-embarkation camp near Marseilles, and our photographs will was practically unarmed and unprepared 
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THE IRISH BACKGROUND TO THE CIVIL WAR. 
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“THE ADVENTURES OF EDWARD WOGAN” : 


sean eniehy gg AMON 





By MAJ.-GEN. SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., K.C.B.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


‘“ C\OME years ago,’’ says Sir Frederick Maurice, in 
his Preface to this charming and exciting little 
book, ‘‘I was invited to write the history of the 
Scots Guards. That regiment was raised in 1641 by 
the Earl of Argyle under warrant ‘rom Charles I., 
ostensibly to aid in suppressing rebellion in Northern 
Ireland. The early years of the regiment took me 
into that somewhat murky period of Scottish history 
which lies between the outbreak of the Civil War and 
the Restoration. There I came across several times 
Edward Wogan, whom I remembered to have met in 
‘Waverley ’ as Flora MacIvor’s hero, and determined 
to make his better acquaintance. When I had leisure 
to do so, I found that, while almost all the historians 
of the Civil War have something to say about Wogan, 
the story of his remarkable adventures has never been 
brought together, save in a page in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ a brief note by Sir C. Firth, 
and a still briefer by Carlyle; and it seemed to me 
to be as well worth telling as the story of his more 
notorious kinsman, the Chevalier Wogan, which 
Mr. Flood has given us.’’ Sir Frederick has drawn on 
Wogan’s own re- 
cords of fighting 
at Naseby, in the 
north, and in the 
west: and _ has 
pieced the record 
together from 
other sources. 

I read this 
book several Cays 
before writing 
about it. I think 
to myself: ‘‘ What 
lingers in my 
mind?” Two 
things mainly. 
Not the tergiver- 
sations of Crom- 
well, not the 
struggle between 
the Independents 
and the Presby- 
terians, not’ the 
fight of the Army 
against the (resi- 
due, because a 
third of the Com- 
mons and more 
than a half of the 
Lords were on the 
King’s side) Parlia- 
ment, and not the 
positions and fluc- 
tuations at Naseby 
and Worcester (for 
all the good maps 
provided), but the 
problem of a man, 
and the problem 
of a country. 

The man was 
Edward Wogan, 
the country is 
Ireland : and their 
two problems are 
intervolved, as 
everything in 
Anglo-Irish history 
is intervolved. 
Here was Wogan, 
descended from a 
family of Pem- 
brokeshire, whose 
first Anglo - Irish 
ancestor, Sir John, went to Ireland in 1285 and became 
Chief Justiciar, ‘' a position correspondent to that of 
the modern Lord-Lieutenant.’’ The Wogans, throughout 
all those struggles between the O's and the Mac's, the 
Geraldines and the Butlers, the Celts and the divided 
Normans, retained their lands, and, when the Civil 
War in this country broke out, Edward Wogan, 
still in his teens, seems to have been staying with 
relatives who had remained in Pembrokeshire. He, 
a Catholic, a born soldier, and one with a long memory 
of mishandling by the British Crown and its deputies, 
joined Cromwell's New Model Army, and served in it 
for three years, leaving a modest and graphic descrip- 
tion of all the battles in which he took part. Then he 


being represented 


ee The Adventures of Edward Wogan.” By Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., K.C.B. Three Maps. (Routledge ; 


108, 6d.) 





BUILT BY WREN TWENTY YEARS AFTER THE GREAT FIRE OF 


The Church of St. Mary Abchurch, built in the fourteenth century, was then known as St. Mary Upchurch, bei 
the river to be a considerable rise, and to this day King William Street shows the signs of it at the top of Abchurch Lane. 
Great Fire, but rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren twenty years later. i 
Cathedral, and at St. Mary Abchurch he built a dome that is an architectural tour de force. 
was employed to paint his picture of the Adoration of Heaven. 
y the sacred name Jehovah, in Hebrew letters, in the centre of the sky. 
pictured domes in the City and in design have a good deal in common. On the night of September 8-9, 1940, the church was badly blitzed and the 
damage to the dome can be seen in the picture, which shows the dome looking towards the altar. 

pensation for war damage will cover only a portion of the cost and an additional sum of £5000 is urgently 


became what the Cromwellians called a ‘‘ Renegade.’ 
He daringly collected a troop in Worcestershire and 
marched it to Scotland (he forged Fairfax’s name to 
a passe-partout), and thence went to Ireland, having 
realised that he had been on the wrong side all the 
time. There he was captured by Cromwell, who 
wanted his blood, and escaped; defeated the 
Bishop of Killaloe and took him prisoner; went 
to France ; fought at Worcester ; escaped to France 
again; came to London in disguise; went to 
Scotland in 1653, and in 1654 was killed. Here is 
Heath’s account : 

““ The Noble Wogan, who from France had by way 
of Durham and Berwick and through a Fayr in open 
day marched into Scotland and had joyned with the 
Scotch Royalists and done excellent service in beating 
up quarters and attempting them in all their marches 
and advances, came now at last to his End. Provi- 
dence having reserved this honourable Destiny for 
him that he, of all the English of Note should fall 
in his Majestie’s last quarrel in the Kingdom of 
Scotland, the Manner thus.” 


ay 


“This famous and renowned Captain’’ is the 
description that comes later. He was but twenty- 
eight when he died. Sir Frederick Maurice is dis- 
appointed because he cannot find a portrait of him: 
it may be that one never was painted, for he didn’t 
live long enough and couldn't sit still long enough. 
But, had there been a portrait, it would probably 
have been of a beautiful face. Wogan died in early 
manhood ; he was of the kin of the poets by nature or 
by profession, who died in this war and the last and in 
all wars. He was of the kin of Montrose, Falkland, 
Lovelace and many another, and he was bound to 
find his right side in the end. For the other side, 
with the self-suppressed and complicated Milton as 
their only poet, was composed of grim fanatics, 
cunning adventurers, and moderate gentlemen who 
came to the conclusion in the end (as moderate 
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1666 AND PAINTED BY THORNHILL : 


built on what appeared from the other side of 


Wren was experimenting with domes, in connection with the rebuilding of St. 
So great a feat was it that the famous painter, Sir James Thornhill, h 

David with his harp, and Cecilia at the organ, are depicted lead the heavenly worship : God the 
Thornhill also painted the dome of St. Paul's. 


The Ministry of Works are to restore the dome, but the com- 


gentlemen 
must do in all 
Revolutions) : 
“ This thing is 
going too far.”’ 

The pro- 
blem of Ire- 
land is omni- 
present. Sir 
Frederick 
sketches Irish 





MAJ.-GEN. SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.B., THE AUTHOR OF 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


history from ps fp Sir ee ee Fd 
noted as a military historian. ng 

the Dark Ages from his pen have been “ Forty Days in 

onwards, with 1914,” ‘Robert’ E. Lee, the Soldier,” 


“ British Strategy,” and “‘ History of the 

Scots Guards.” In 1927 he became Pro- 

fessor of Military Studies, London Univer- 

sity, and Chairman of the Adult Education 

Committee, Board of Education, in 1928. 

He became President of the British Legion 
in 1932. having been Hon. Treasurer. 


all the com- 
plications 
which exist to 
this day. In 
the Middle 
Ages, when 
no religious 
differences added to the complications, the English 

Crown would in- 

sist on feudalising 

Ireland and 
_. abolishing the 
'. native laws, and 
already the Irish 
Normans were 
tending to _ be 
Irish as against 
the English Nor- 
mans. When the 
Tudors came in 
there were inter- 
mittent attempts 
to extirpate 
Catholicism in Ire- 
land: the Stuarts 
wobbled about the 
question, but had 
the English Puri- 
tans behind them ; 
and then came 
Cromwell, whose 
memory in Ireland 
is still bitter—as 
it is in half Eng- 
land. Cromwell, 
at Drogheda, 
ordered a massacre 
such as no English 
general since him 
has ordered. In 
defence of the 
massacre of Drog- 
heda he wrote: 
“TIT am persuaded 
that this is a 
righteous judg- 
ment of God upon 
those barbarous 
wretches who have 
imbued their 
hands in so much 
innocent blood, 
and that it will 
tend to prevent 
effusion of 


The church was burnt down during the blood in the 
‘Paul's future, which are 


THE VAST DOME OF ST. MARY 
ABCHURCH AS IT IS TO-DAY, SCARRED AND DAMAGED BY GERMAN BOMBS. the 


satisfactory 
grounds to such 
actions, which 
otherwise cannot 
but work remorse 
and regret."’ As General Maurice says, this is ‘‘ the 
stock German excuse for atrocities in war.’’ And, for 
hundreds of years, many Irishmen, many Anglo- 
Irishmen, and even one Spanish-Irishman, have 
regarded Cromwell, who was a minority man, as 
a typical Englishman. 

The Anglo-Irish question is not yet solved. It 
seems odd that we have to turn our backs on it, while 
once more resolutely facing the questions of Palestine 
and India, and now Indonesia. Mr. de Valera says: 
“ All right: I'll talk when Ulster is part of a United 
Irish Republic.’” Ulster says it won't come in. 
England gets the blame. Wogan, had he still been 
alive, might have attempted to be a mediator; it is 
obvious that he had brains and idealism, as well as 
courage. But he might have broken his heart, as 
Horace Plunkett broke his. 


They are the only two 
widespread 
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OUR TROOPS AS “INTERNATIONAL POLICRB”: 
PRESERVING THE STATUS QUO IN JAVA. 


OF the many tasks 
Rae GRR now confronting 


the "Allied Forces, none 
has proved so difficult 
as that in Java. The 
Japanese, by training 
and arming an_ Indo- 
nesian Nationalist army, 
have left a legacy of 
grave trouble behind 
them. It has fallen to 
the British to preserve 
the status quo while 
negotiations are carried 
on between the leaders 
of the Nationalist Move- 
ment and the Dutch. 
The position is com- 
plicated by the fact that 
the leaders seem to have 
very little control over 
the extremists, as was 
clearly shown when 
Brigadier A. W. S. Mal- 
laby was murdered 
immediately following on 
a meeting between 
Major-General Hawthorn 
and the leaders, when a 
“cease fire’ agreement 
was reached. Since then 
orders have been given 
to the extremists to 
leave Surabaya and 
British forces have been 
employed in pushing 
them out, not without 
loss of life on both sides. 
The Sth Indian Division 
is now consolidating its \.. cabtaiibiananteagiaiaanimanamedeateamaaa 
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AFTER REACHING AGREEMENT AT SURABAYA: “NATIONALISTS” WITH GENERAL ¢/ position in that city. \THE ALLIED HEADQUARTERS AT BATAVIA FROM WHICH ARE,” 
HAWTHORN AND BRIGADIER MALLABY, WHO WAS MURDERED THE SAME NIGHT. * CONTROLLED THE BRITISH FORCES NOW ENDEAVOURING ro\ 
. \ MAINTAIN THE STATUS QUO IN JAVA. 








DEMONSTRATION OF THE POWER AVAILABLE TO MAINTAIN ORDER IN JAVA; 
eR Ey BRITISH TANKS IN BATAVIA LEAVING THE ALLIED HEADQUARTERS ON PATROL, 


A SIGN OF THE UNREST AND DISORDER IN JAVA: A BRITISH TANK PASSING THROUGH : — a a — ee 
THE STREETS OF BATAVIA WATCHED BY CURIOUS BYSTANDERS. , . 


SENTRY, ARMED WITH RIFLE FIGHTERS IN THE INDONESIAN “ FREEDOM" MOVEMENT: TYPES OF NATION 


GUARDING THE AIRPORT AT SURABAYA: A_ BRITISH 
JAPANESE 


AND DISCHARGER CUP FOR FIRING RIFLE GRENADES, GEER READY FOR ACTION. ALISTS, MANY OF WHOM HAVE BEEN TRAINED AND ARMED HY THE 
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BRITISH HUMOUR INDOMITABLE IN ADVERSITY: 
SKETCHES OF LIFE DURING INTERNMENT. 
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) ““HOW TO MAKE A STANLEY PUDDING”: DEVISED. AND DELINEATED q 
{ BY AN INTERNEE IN THE STANLEY INTERNMENT CAMP AT HONGKONG. 

' “ 











HE drawings which 

we reproduce on 
these pages were made 
in the Stanley Civilian 
Internment Camp at 
Hongkong by Mr. M. L. 
Bevan, who was for 
three-and-a-half years 
an internee in the Camp. 
The sketches are done, 
in pencil and wash, on 
paper of all sizes and 
kinds. The picture of 
the “Heath Robinson” 
stove, for example, is 
done on what is appar- 
ently a sheet from a 
prospectus, and the re- 
verse shows a gravure 
picture entitled ‘“* Dom- 
estic Science House. The 
Dining-room,” showing, 
poignantly enough, a 
room set with silver and 
napery, pictures on the 
walls, chintz curtains 
andapiano. Through- 
out the series from 
which we have repro- 
duced a selection, a wry 
and playful humour is 
apparent, illuminating 
and relieving the long 
record of discomfort, 
privation and boredom. 
[Continued opposite. 
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‘“ A CHATTIE”’: 


A WOOD STOVE OF HEATH ROBINSON INGENUITY FIXED + 





UP ON HIS VERANDAH BY ONE OF THE STANLEY INTERNEES. 
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ONE OF THE DAMAGED AND LEAKY BLOCKS IN WHICH’ EIGHTY 











; HONGKONG 
\ RESIDED. ITS PREVIOUS PURPOSE WAS TO HOUSE CHINESE 


CIVILIAN 


INTERNEES OF ALL 
PRISON WARDERS, 
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ONLY TO OCTOBER 1044, AFTER WHICH THERE WAS NO ELECTRICITY. 


AGES AND SEXES 



























‘ 


A VIEW OF PART OF STANLEY CAMP. (CENTRE.) 
(LEFT.) BLOCK A4, FORMERLY THE PRISON OFFICERS’ 




















‘ 6.30 IN THE MORNING. THE QUEUE FOR THE ELECTRIC BOILER, AN AMENITY WHICH LASTED ‘ ? A HOME FROM HOME 


~ 


AND AN UMBRELLA TO 


; 

AN INTERNEE WITH ALL HIS POSSESSIONS ABOUT HIM : 
DEFLECT THE RAIN FROM THE LEAKY ROOF. ) 
{ 


7 
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THE HONGKONG CIVILIAN INTERNMENT CAMP: 
CHEERFUL PICTURES OF A GRIM EXPERIENCE. 






































Continued.) 

Many, it appears, were 
the devices adopted to de- 
feat these three enemies: 
evaporating sea water to 
make up for the serious 
deficiency of salt ; build- 
ing and repairing build- 
ings from nearby rubble ; 
assembling a workshop 
with a few tools and im- 
provising and manufac- 
turing the rest to repair 
and produce kitchen 
utensils and the like; 
holding concerts and 
adult education classes, 
particularly in languages; 
discovering, producing 
and consuming such fear- 
some delicacies as Stanley 
Pudding and Stanley 
Coffee ; and by all means} 
maintaining life, morale } 
and interest in ways N 
which must have baffled 
the humourless inventors 
of the Greater Asia 
Co-prosperity Scheme. 
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SOYA BEANS INTO COFFEE AND CAKE: FOOD FACTS FROM THE INTERN; 
MENT CAMP FRONT — THE MEANS AND METHOD LIGHT-HEARTEDLY DISPLAYED 
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\. 
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\\ THE INDIAN QUARTERS’ KITCHEN IN THE INTERNMENT CAMP, 
{ BUILT OUT OF WASTE MATERIALS, MUSTLY CEMENT BLOCKS, 
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4 THE ‘“‘ VILLAGE STREET” IN THE AMERICAN QUARTERS IN THE STANLEY INTERNMENT CAMP. IN THE BACKGROUND, 
¢ THE HOSPITAL ; FOREGROUND, A ROW OF GARAGES USED AS WORKSHOPS, COBBLERS'’ SHOPS AND KITCHENS. 
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) 
2.) HEADQUARTERS HOUSE, THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING ; 
Rs’ CLUB; (RIGHT.) THE “ DUTCH AND NORWEGIAN BLOCK.” 
] 
| 
| 
A t THE COMMUNAL WORKSHOP: A CONVERTED GARAGE, WITH HOME-MADE ‘ THE SALT INDUSTRY, STANLEY CAMP: A WORKING PARTY COLLECTING THE RAW MATERIAL, 
‘ ¢ TOOLS AND DEVOTED TO THE REPAIR AND PRODUCTION OF KITCHEN UTENSILS. 2 ¢ SEA-WATER, IN ORDER TO SUPPLEMENT THE MEAGRE SALT RATION, 
» . 
‘ i = — - | 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR NOEL 
BERESFORD-PEIRSE, 

who took over command of the 

division in August 1940 and 
held it until April 1941. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL PHILIP 


NEAME, V.C. 


Commander of the Fourth Indian 
Division in the Western Desert 
until August 1940. 


| all the history of the late war there are few formations 

that won wider fame or were more often on men’s lips 
than the Fourth Indian Division, the “ Red Eagles.” It 
came to Egypt at a very early stage ; it took part in the 
first great victory in North Africa, which was also the first 
great land victory gained by British arms; it took part 
in one of the most remarkable strategic moves, being trans- 
ferred from the Western Desert to the Sudan on emerging 
from its first battle; was sent to deal with the Italians in 
Eritrea and brought back when it had accomplished the 
decisive act at Keren; and it added to its African laurels 
by its conduct on many occasions against the Germans in 
Italy. Its first divisional commander in Egypt, Major- 
General Philip Neame, V.C., relinquished his command in 
August 1940, to Major-General N. M. de la P. Beresford- 
Peirse, who led the division at Sidi Barrani and in East 
Africa. The third, Major-General F. W. Messervy, took 
over in the spring of 1941. He was succeeded on 
January 1, 1942, by Major-General F. I. S. Tuker, who 
commanded it for almost exactly two years. Then, after 
two temporary appointments, the command passed at the 
end of March 1944 to Major-General A. W. W. Holworthy, 
who was succeeded that summer by Major-General C. H. 
Boucher. In the course of the war the Fourth Division took 
more than 100,000 prisoners, suffered over 25,000 casualties, 
and travelled more than 15,000 miles. 

Its leading units reached the Middle East before the 
outbreak of war. After the fall of France in 
1940 the Seventh Armoured Division first harried 
the Italians on the Libyan frontier and then fell 
back before their advance in strength to Sidi 
Barrani, where the enemy sat down in a series 
of entrenched camps. The Fourth Indian Division 
moved out from the Delta in the latter part of 
August. In December General Wavell launched 
his brilliantly audacious attack upon an enemy 
in a _ strong position and in great numerical 
superiority. Sidi Barrani has always been recognised 
as to a large extent the Fourth Indian Division’s 
battle. In bold but skilful assaults it stormed 
one of the entrenched camps after another. As 
will be recalled, the Italian Army in North 
Africa was virtually destroyed either in the battle 
or in the pursuit. But the division did not take 
part in the pursuit. The Italians were invading 
the Sudan, and the strategic move I have 
mentioned now began. The division was hurried 
to Kassala, 250 miles east of Khartoum. Without 
waiting for the main body to arrive, the advanced 
guard went straight ahead, and in sharp fighting 
cleared the road to Keren, the gateway to Eritrea. 

The Battle of Keren was one of the fiercest 
struggles of the war. The Italians had a magnificent 
position, and they never fought in any other battle 
as they fought here. The job of the Fourth and 
Fifth Indian Divisions was a typical mountain- 
warfare task—to take one by one the spurs before 
assaulting the high peaks of Keren and working along 
the summits till they dominated the single gorge 
which afforded a passage through this great 
mountain mass. It was, however, a grim business. 
More than one gallantly conducted operation failed ; 
more than once a key height was stormed, only 
to be lost to a counter-attack. Finally, on the 
night of March 26, 1941, the Fifth Indian Division 
broke through and cleared the gorge where- 
upon the Italians surrendered. Once more the 
division was withdrawn without taking part in 
the pursuit—as a division—though its Seventh 
Brigade did, The rest returned to the Middle East, 
where it was again split up, the Eleventh Brigade 
going back to the Western Desert, while in June 
the Fifth formed part of the force despatched to 
Syria, where the Vichy officials were permitting 
German infiltration, At Kiswe, on the road from Dera’ 
to Damascus and the scene of an action in Allenby's 
great drive in 1918, the 3/1st Punjabis and 4 /6th Rajputanas 
of the Fifth stormed a very strong and stubbornly held 
position, At almost the same time, in the Western Desert, 
the Eleventh took part in a little-known, and, to tell 
the truth, somewhat hushed-up engagement, intended 
to capture the Halfaya escarpment, but which had to be 
broken off in failure on the intervention of Rommel's tanks. 

Once more reunited, the division took part in Auchin- 
leck’s offensive in November to41. At the Omars, two 
hummocks in the plain, the Seventh Brigade fought magni- 
ficently, as did the whole division in the remainder of the 
fighting. When Rommel at last fell back, abandoning 
his frontier garrisons, the Fourth Indian Division pursued 
through Jebel Achbar. At Sidi Breghisc, on December 14, 
the Panzers tried to overrun the Seventh Brigade. They 
were beaten off by the fire of the 2sth Field Regiment, 


THE 





FAMILY OF A POSTHUMOUS V.C. OF THE FOURTH 


Simon Elwes, who painted this study of the famil 

Rajputana Rifles, posthumously awarded the V.C. in April 1943, for bravery at Diebel 

Garci, Tunisia, describes the father as “ a real Old-fashioned 

of the soil together with the martial expression of the traditional colonel.” 

are the widow and four-year-old son, the latter with his gallant father’s stick in his hand 
and wearing his V.C. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RECORD OF THE FOURTH INDIAN DIVISION. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 





LIEUT.-GENERAL F. I. S. 
TUKER, 


who was in command of the 
division for two years—January 
1942 to the spring of 1944. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL F,. W. 
MESSERVY, 
who commanded the division in 


the Western Desert and Cyrenaica 
from April 1941 to December 1941. 


but next day had their revenge at Alem Haza, overrunning 
the 1st Buffs and 31st Field Regiment. Benghazi was 
entered on Christmas Eve, but the division was left too 
widely dispersed, and when Rommel struck back at the 
end of January 1942, the Seventh Brigade, with the 
Central India Horse and an artillery detachment, was cut 
off in the port. On a stormy night the force slipped 
through a gap in the hostile cordon and made its way 
back. The Fifth Brigade also had a close shave, but in 
a wonderful defensive battle the Eleventh held open its 
line of retreat. So that series of offensives and counter- 
offensives ended on the Gazala line, with a final British 
defeat but a handsome balance, in ground and every other 
respect, on the whole span of the fighting. 

In February it was split up again, a brigade to Egypt, 
one to Palestine, one to Cyprus. In May Rommel attacked 
again, this time to win the greatest victory of his career. 
The Eleventh Brigade was rushed out from Egypt and 





thrown into Tobruk, where, on the black morning of 
June 20, it was overwhelmed and destroyed by the assault 
of a Panzer division, backed up by lorry-borne infantry. 
The Fifth Brigade, coming from Palestine, was put into 
Mersa Matruh, but locked up by the speed of the German 
advance. It broke out as the Seventh had done from 
Benghazi, and most of it reached Alamein. The division 
did not take part in the first stage of Montgomery’s famous 
attack, which it watched from the height of Ruweisat 
Ridge. At the climax of the fighting, on November 1, 
battalions of the Fifth Brigade cut a lane in the minefields 
for the British armour to pass through and strike the 
decisive blow. They did their work behind a creeping 
barrage of great power. When the armour had gone 
through, the brigade moved south behind the extreme left 
flank of the enemy, blocking the escape of the Italians. 





INDIAN DIVISION. 
of Havildar-Major Chhelu Ram, of the 


farmer. He had all the nobility 
The othe 
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MAJOR-GENERAL A. W. W, 
HOLWORTHY, 
who took over command of the 
division from March 1944 until 
the midsummer of that year. 


MAJOR-GENERAL C. H: 
BOUCHER, 
the present commander of thé 
Fourth Indian Division, which he 
took over in the summer of 1944. 


Yet the division had not played a major part in the 
Battle of Alamein and it played no part of importance in 
the pursuit. It is believed that some critical spirits 
demanded whether the new Eighth Army Commander 
realised that this was the division round which his army 
had been built. However, the call came soon. In March 
1943 the division concentrated in front of the Mareth 
Line, covering Tunisia. When the attack was launched, 
it opened a road through the Matmata Mountains as a 
supply line for the New Zealanders, coming up from the 
south, and then nearly succeeded in closing the Gabes 
Gap before Rommel retreated. It then attacked a section 
of the enemy’s next position at Fatnassa, in very broken 
country, and there was another of its great victories, turn- 
ing the Wadi Akarit anti-tank ditch. The enemy fell back 
at top speed to the mountains north of Enfidaville. Here, 
on April 19, the Fourth Indian Division attacked again 
at Jebel Garci, and in three days’ terrific fighting‘ secured 
the great, bald mountain. But the Eighth Army was 
blocked at last in mile on mile of mountain. Alexander 
took away from it the Fourth Indian and Seventh Armoured 
Divisions and sent them round to join the First Army at 
the approaches to Mejez el Bab. And on May 5 the 
Fourth Indian Division, with the British First—of which 
I wrote last week—opened the way through the last 
mountain barriers for the armour to sweep through ‘to 
the attack on Tunis. After that there was iittle 
left to do but mop up the Axis forces remaining 
in North Africa. 

In December the Fourth Indian Division crossed 
to Italy. It was now again at full strength, with a 
reconstituted Eleventh Brigade to replace that lost 
at Tobruk. In February 1944 it crossed the 
Apennines to relieve a gallant but worn-out 
American Corps, which had been hammering with- 
out avail at the tremendous barrier of Cassino. On 
the night of February 14 the Seventh Brigade 
assaulted the ill-omened height, Point 593, but 
could not drive the German parachutists from their 
refuges amid the rocks. Again and again the assault 
was renewed. On the night of the 17th the 4/6th 
Rajputanas actually took Point 593, but lost it 
again. The operation failed with terrible loss. 
On March 15 another began, equally fierce and 
equally bloody. On the 17th the 1/9th Gurkhas 
stormed Hangman’s Hill and for seven days beat 
off all the assaults of the enemy, who had enveloped 
them. The survivors were withdrawn when the 
attack was broken off. It had produced some of the 
division’s grandest feats, but it and its predecessor 
had also knocked out the last of the early desert 
veterans. The operation will not be taken as a 
standard for text-books. 

The division went back to the Adriatic side. 
Early in June, after the breakthrough at Cassino and 
the German retreat, it took up the pursuit. Next it 
found itself in Central Italy, where the enemy was 
trying to call a halt in the region of Lake 
Trasimene. In the mountains the Fourth Indian 
Division struggled forward, and by August the enemy 
was back in his famous Gothic Line in the Northern 
Apennines. The Fifth Brigade now made a lightning 
dash forward to seize the hinge of the main position 
near Urbino, from which the division was able to 
give flanking support to the Eighth Army’s advance. 
With the Eleventh Brigade, it was then the first to 
break into the main defences. It had lost some 
units which were not reconstituted after Cassino, 
but the new ones lived up to the tradition. It went 
into rest expecting to take part in the final offensive 
in Italy, but was suddenly switched to Greece, where 
the Germans were withdrawing. We need not go 
into detail about that distasteful story or describe the 


rtwo bitter trials of the British troops, often traduced at 


home,in quelling a faction which sought to seize power 
by force and the murder of its political foes. The men of 
the Fourth Indian Division displayed patience and restraint. 
After the signature of the truce the Fifth Brigade from 
Athens and the Eleventh from Patras joined the Seventh, 
which had been stationed at Salonika. 

I always realised that the record of the Fourth Indian 
Division was excellent, but it was not till I had before 
me the material for this article that I comprehended quite 
how splendid and how consistent it was. This formation, 
about two-thirds Indian or Gurkha and a third British, 
was certainly among the best not only in the forces of 
the British Empire, but in the world. It won four Victoria 
Crosses, as well as two George Crosses, in the war, but 
only one of the winners, Lal Bahadur Thapa, is still alive. 
It possesses a peculiar fascination and glamour, but there 
is no propaganda in its annals, or need for it. Its achieve 
ments in adversity and victory tell their own story. 
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FOUR INDIAN 





NAIK NAND SINGH, V.C., IITH SIKH REGIMENT, DESCRIBED BY SIMON ELWES, WHO 
PAINTED) THESE FOUR PORTRAITS, AS “‘ WITH A HEAD LIKE A COBRA, EYES WITHOUT 


EXPRESSION BUT ALSO WITHOUT FEAR.” 





INDIAN 
MUST 


THE FIRST 
“JUST AS HE 


MAJOR PREMINDRA SINGH BHAGAT, V.C., 21ST BOMBAY SAPPERS, 
OFFICER V.C. OF THE WAR. “CALM AND COOL,” SAYS ELWES, 
HAVE BEEN UNDER MURDEROUS ITALIAN FIRE.” 


On the outbreak of war Simon Elwes put aside the brushes with which he had painted 
portraits of many famous people and rejoined the Army. After serving with the First 
Armoured Corps in the Western Desert, being invalided to Cairo, travelling to South 
Africa to paint Field-Marshal Smuts’ portrait, and being transferred to India to command 
an armoured squadron, he was appointed, towards the end of 1943, official artist with the 
Public Relations Directorate at G.H.Q., India, and was invited by Field-Marshal Wavell 
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REPRESENTATIVE TYPES, BY A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 
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RIFLES, WHOSE 
HIM * INCAPABLE 


5TH ROYAL GURKHA 
SAYS ELWES, MADE 
* STAND come 


(NOW JEMADAR) GAJE GHALE, V.C., 


DEADLY IMPASSIVE FACE AND RIGID DISCIPLINE,” 
OF RESTING 


UNTIL I ORDERED HIM TO EASY. 





‘ tig ae - Men 

CAS, rr AD eR TS. vithiss 

HAVILDAR ("OW JEMADAR) PARKASH SINGH, V.C., STH PUNJAB REGIMENT. ELWES 

DESCRIBES HIM AS “‘AN AMIABLE, KINDLY MAN WITH LARGE, SOFT EYES A MOST 
UNUSUAL TYPE OF INDIAN TO GET A V.c.” 


It was here that he painted 
of the 


4 
3 


to set up his studio in the Viceroy'’s House in New Delhi 
the four portraits reproduced on this page, together with many others of heroes 


Indian Army. After working at a forced pace for eighteen months, he came to Englan 
3} years 


on leave at the end of 1944 to see his wife and three sons for the first time in 
But his strenuous work in India and the sudden climatic change to England brought on 


an attack of cerebral thrombosis. Happily, he is now recovering 
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PROBLEMS 





DEMONSTRATING IN FAVOUR OF YUGOSLAVIA’S CLAIM TO TRIESTE: A SECTION 
OF THE HUGE CROWD IN THE PIAZZA DEL UNITA CARRYING ALLIED FLAGS. 


One of the problems still awaiting settlement is the position of Trieste, which is claimed by Italy and 
by Yugoslavia. On November 4, a demonstration was held in the Piazza del Unita, Trieste, in favour 
of the port being handed over to Yugoslavia, and Allied flags were very much in evidence during the 
precessions, as were Communist banners and portraits. On November 8 Major-General Ward, Chief of 
Staff at Allied Headquarters, stated that Allied occupational forces woukd remain in Venezia Giulia 





WHERE BRITISH TROOPS HAD TO OPEN FIRE ON RIOTERS AFTER BEING STONED: A STREET 


SCENE IN TEL-AVIV, A CENTRE OF JEWISH DEMONSTRATIONS, 


Following on the British Government's decision not to increase the quota of Jewish immigrants into 
Palestine, riots broke out in Tel-Aviv on November 14. Youths demonstrated in Allenby Road and 
then attacked the Government office, which they set on fire. Following up this success, they also set 
fire to the income-tax offices and the light industries office, which was seriously damaged. Police and 
troops were stoned and eventually the troops were forced to fire a volley at the legs of the crowd, 


Vit 
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THE ARAB PROTEST ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BALFOUR DECLARATION: LEBANESE 


STUDENTS MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF BEIRUT IN PROCESSION. 


The anniversary of the Balfour Declaration was marked in many Arab countries by a general strike. 
In Syria and the Lebanon tramcars and taxis stopped running and there were orderly processions in 
the cities demonstrating against Zionism. The newspapers printed anti-Zionist articles. Daib Slam, 
President of the Parliamentary Foreign Committee, declared that unless President Truman's pro- 
Zionist attitude changes the proposed agreement for an American refinery in the Lebanon could not be 
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OF PEACE: UNREST IN TRIESTE AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 
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CARRYING PORTRAITS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ITALIAN COMMUNIST PARTY, LENIN 
\ND MARSHAL TITO: DEMONSTRATORS IN THE PIAZZA DEL UNITA, TRIESTE, 


until the future of the disputed area had been settled and would eventually consist ot one British 
and one American division, with a reserve elsewhere in Italy. On November 11, Signor Parri, the 
Italian Prime Minister, stated that though the Government had shown great moderation towards 
events in} Venezia Giulia, they could not remain deaf to appeals from Italians in lands “‘ that we consider 
ours.” In the meantime the Allies ‘‘hold the ring.” 





eT oe aS” A ’ “ 

SHOWING THE MODERN BUILDINGS AND WIDE STREETS WHERE RIOTING BROKE 
OUT AS A DEMONSTRATION AGAINST BRITISH POLICY: A SCENE IN TEL-AVIV, 
wounding eight people. On November 15 an official proclamation was issued warning the population 
that the death penalty could be inflicted on those carrying or using weapons, and a curfew was 
imposed. Six Jews are believed to have been killed and eleven injured, while two soldiers and fourteen 
members of the Palestine police were injured. The British Sixth Airborne Division has been main- 
taining order, and the troops’ conduct has been exemplary under great provocation. 
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MOB VIOLENCE IN EGYPT AS SUPPORT FOR THE ARABS IN PALESTINE: 
THE COURTYARD OF A JEWISH SYNAGOGUE STREWN WITH DEBRIS, 


approved. In Egypt the demonstrations were not so peaceful, and in Cairo and Alexandria the mobs 
got out of hand for a time and looted and damaged property. Police and troops were called out in 
sivength, and it was reported that 467 people were injured in Cairo before order was restored. In 
Alexandria six people were killed and 200 wounded, and British forces were confined to barracks to 
avoid incidents. Irresponsible hooligans instigated much of the looting and violence. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS CENTRAL FIGURES OF 
IN FRANCE: THE TALKS. 


M. MAURICE THOREZ, LEADER OF THE FRENCH 


FELIX GOUIN, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
COMMUNISTS, WHO OPPOSED DE GAULLE. 


NATIONAL CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


oP ccsseF 





Nessa yatnatanannsnsy 
GENERAL DE GAULLE, WHOSE LETTER TO THE ASSEMBLY ON 
NOVEMBER 16 WAS INTERPRETED AS A RESIGNATION, AND WHO 
FOLLOWED IT WITH A BROADCAST TO THE FRENCH NATION. 
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TRIBUNE 
PRESIDENT 


A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE STRENGTH OF THE FRENCH POLITICAL 

PARTIES AFTER THE NATIONAL ELECTIONS. IT WILL BE SEEN 
PRESIDENT OF THE M.R.P., THAT THE COMMUNISTS, SOCIALISTS AND POPULAR REPUBLICAN , M. GEORGES BIDA > 
** MISUNDER- MOVEMENT HOLD AN ALMOST EQUAL SHARE OF THE BULK OF } TO GENERAL DE GAULLE WHEN THE 
REPRESENTATION IN THE ELECTED GOVERNMENT. \ TRYING TO FORM HIS CABINET. 


M. MAURICE SCHUMAN, PHOTOGRAPHED ON A VISIT 
WHO VIEWED THE CONFLICT AS A LATTER WAS 
STANDING.” 


LEADER OF THE FRENCH SOCIALIST PARTY, BEING INTERVIEWED ANOTHER FRENCH LEADER, M. DANIEL MAYER, UNDERGOING ORDEAL BY INTERVIEW 


M. VINCENT AURIOL, 
AFTER A TALK WITH GENERAL DE GAULLE AT THE LATTER'S HOUSE AT NEUILLY, PARIS. 


BY JOURNALISTS ON LEAVING GENERAL DE GAULLE'S HOUSE AFTER A CONSULTATION. 


The crisis in French politics which arose from General de Gaulle’s refusal to form a could not, he said, accept this condition, in view of the fact that all of these posts 
Cabinet on Communist terms and the Communists’ consequent refusal to vote for him, determined foreign policy. Only by thus refusing, he explained, could he maintain 
was still in being at the time of this writing. It was on Friday, November 16, that the French policy of equilibrium between two very great Powers—a policy which he 
de Gaulle wrote to the French National Constituent Assembly a letter in which he believed to be absolutely necessary in the interests of the country and even in those 
handed back to the Assembly the mandate with which it had entrusted him three days of peace. On the following day General de Gaulle sent another letter to the Assembly 
previously, and in a broadcast to the French nation on Saturday night he explained his and asked for its final decision on whether it would withdraw its original mandate 
action as having been dictated by the Communist Party's demand that he should or confirm it. On Monday, the Assembly met to decide this question, when it again 
hand to one of its members the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, or War, or Interior. He called on General de Gaulle to form a three-party Government 
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A REGENCY HERITAGE WHICH MAY DISAPPEAR UNDER TOWN-PLAD 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAID 
sitet 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE WHICH CHANGED A LITTLE FISHING VILLAGE BROAD STREET, BRIGHTON--A NARROW THOROUGHFARE OF GRACEFUL REGENCY 
INTO THE FASHIONABLE REGENCY WATERING PLACE: REGENCY SQUARE, BRIGHTON. HOUSES, EACH WITH A LITTLE TRELLIS VERANDAH, GAILY COLOURED, AND BAY WINDOWS. 
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RECOMMENDED TO BE REPLACED BY BLOCKS OF MODERN FLATS UNDER A RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME WHICH, IN ANY EVENT, CANNOT TAKE EFFECT UNTIL 1960: BRUNSWICK TERRACE, HOVE’S HER 
TO ENSURE ITS PRESERVATION; AND (INSET) WHERE BRUNSWICK TERRACE MEETS KINGSWAY—-THE RAMP LEADING UP TO ADELAIDE CRESCENT Al 


In the early part of this year considerable controversy arose over the plans the surveyor states that if one is not to replan the area to meet the needs of present ultima’ 
submitted for the reconstruction of Hove by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. T. R. and future generations in such things as clean air, green, open spaces, the domestic- of stre 
Humble. He proposed that an area which includes Brunswick Square and Terrace, help problem, dwellings less costly to run, more cheerful, better equipped and prover 
Adelaide Crescent, and other famous features of Regency Hove, should be scheduled centrally placed, very little can be achieved by the continued use or adaptation and Ti 


and in their place should be built great blocks of flats. In justification of his plan of the existing buildings. Sooner or later all these buildings must decay and The Ge 
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I-PLANNING: GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE IN HOVE AND BRIGHTON. 


ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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PRESERVING INTO THE PRESENT AGE ALL THE ROMANCE AND ATMOSPHERE OF BRIGHTON 
UNDER THE “ FIRST GENTLEMAN IN EUROPE”: THE BLACK-AND-WHITE VERANDAHS 
OF THE HOUSES OF ROYAL CRESCENT. 
































ACE, HOVE'S HERITAGE FROM THE REGENCY, PROTECTED BY AN ACT OF 1830 INTENDED ONE OF THE FAMOUS FEATURES OF GEORGIAN HOVE THREATENED BY THE PROPOSED TOWN-PLANNING 
IDE CRESCENT AND PALMEIRA SQUARE. SCHEME : THE GRACEFUL SWEEP OF ADELAIDE CRESCENT LEADING UP TO PALMEIRA SQUARE, 

t ultimately have to be removed, and if rebuilding is to follow the present pattern the Mayor of Hove assured Mr. Teeling, M.P. for Brighton, that, in any case, the 
of street-building lines, and restricted open spaces, no real and satisfactory im- scheme could not be put into effect until 1960 and, under the Brunswick Square 
| provement of the town will ever materialise, and the rebuilt Brunswick Square and Terrace Act of 1830, it is the business of Hove to preserve these buildings 
and Terrace buildings would merely be expressing bogus Georgian architecture. Mr. Teeling is now proposing to found a Regency Society, Brighton and Hove, 


. The General Purposes Committee recommended approval of the plan. Recently | for the study and proper appreciation of Regency architecture and tradition. 
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MOORLAND IN TRUST; CHELSEA v. DYNAMOS; AN EXPERIMENTAL BUS. 






ie 7 4 , 

. f + *, ~ ‘ ret —< 54 an 

A HIGH POINT OF CHARNWOOD FOREST, WHERE THE NATIONAL TRUST HAS ACQUIRED ITS FIRST LEICESTERSHIRE PROPERTY. IN THE FOREGROUND IS PART OF THE 82 ACRES 
OF WOODLAND AND MOORLAND AT ULVERSCROFT, PRESENTED TO THE NATION BY MR. CLIFFE-JONES. 

The tract of country at Ulverscroft, presented to the National Trust by Mr. Cliffe-Jones, with covenants ) 

over an additional 66 acres, is of importance to naturalists, for it is the wish of the donor that the ; - 

property (to which there will be no public access during his lifetime) should be held by the Trust as 


a nature reserve. It is one of the highest points of Charnwood Forest, and there are fine views over 
the surrounding country. 





PART OF THE CROWD OF 85,000 SPECTATORS, OVERFLOWING THE STANDS TO THE THROWING- 

IN LINES, AT THE MOSCOW DYNAMOS V. CHELSEA MATCH AT STAMFORD BRIDGE. 
There must have been an all-time record for grandmothers’ funerals on Tuesday, November 13, when, AN OLD RUSSIAN CUSTOM: MEMBERS OF THE DYNAMOS TEAM TAKING THE 

, ) ; SSIAD STOM : =) ‘ e NJ $ EY AKING THE FIELI 

during office hours, some 85,000 people were able to get to the Stamford Bridge ground to witness the ’ tet Fa iti nea ‘ é aye: soa ELD 
first match appearance in this country of the Moscow Dynamos football team. Of the 85,000 who saw WITH BOUQUETS, WHICH THEY PRESENTED TO THEIR CHELSEA OPPONENTS. 

the match, 74,496 paid for admission; the remainder entered the ground via walls, roofs, and anything into the expensive seats. The match was preceded by a Russian custom, the presentation of 

else that gave foothold, some even penetrating to the main stand by falling through glass windows bouquets of flowers by the Dynamos team to their Chelsea opponents. From the outset of play, 

it was clear that the Dynamos were the more efficient team, and the result, a draw, with three 

goals each, was in no way a reflection of respective merit. In a subsequent match against the 

notable Cardiff team, the Dynamos put this right by a resounding victory of 10 goals to 1. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL “‘ PAY AS YOU BOARD” BUS INTRODUCED TO LONDON SERVICES, THERE ARE THE CONDUCTOR SELLING TICKETS AT HIS PEDESTAL COUNTER, WHICH 15 

SEPARATE ENTRANCE AND EXIT DOORS FOR THE PASSENGERS. SITUATED BETWEEN THE ENTRANCE AND EXIT DOORS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL BUS. 
The third type of experimental bus introduced by the London Passenger Transport Board during the simultaneous boarding and alighting, and the closing of the doors can be operated by the conductor 
past year went into service on the Ealing-Hook route on November 14. The experiments are ing from his pedestal counter, where he sits issuing tickets by an automatic ticket-and-change machine 
conducted with a view to finding the best type of bus for present traffic needs. he latest example as the passengers enter the bus. There is room for passengers to wait for their tickets after boarding 
combines the purposes of saving the conductor running up and down stairs, and preventing accidents the bus, and access to the upper deck is by a semi-circular stairway. The seating capacity is only 


to people boarding and leaving the bus. There are separate entrance and exit doors, permitting two fewer than in normal buses. 
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LIGHT ON A HITLER MYSTERY. “MONTY” AND ZHUKOV IN ACCORD. 


; 


n ; a ; It has often been said that the making of peace should be left to the military leaders who have won 
the war and, as these photographs show, there certainly seems to be more harmony among the Allied 
military leaders than there is among the politicians. The occasion was a luncheon held in Berlin 
following the postponement of a meeting of the Allied Control Commission owing to the absence of 
General Eisenhower and General Koenig. Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery and Marshal Zhukov, 

with the aid of an interpreter, were soon on the best of terms with each other, cracking jokes and 
In spite of the language difficulty, Field-Marshal Montgomery conversed with 


exchanging reminiscences. 
There is no doubt that an understanding between the military leaders will 


all his customary vigour. 


greatly assist in smoothing over the many difficulties created by the zones of control in Germany, 
and particularly in Berlin, where, in the next few months, will be decided the “ Battle of Winter.” 


FOUND AMONG EVA BRAUN’S ‘‘ TREASURES"’: THE SUIT WORN BY HITLER AT THE 
TIME OF THE ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE LAST YEAR. 


KEEPING THE INTERPRETER BUSY: MARSHAL ZHUKOV AND FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 


FIND MUCH TO TALK ABOUT DURING A LUNCHEON IN BERLIN, 


THE FOHRER POSES AT HOME: HITLER WITH EVA BRAUN AND 
USCHI, WHO IS RUMOURED TO BE THEIR DAUGHTER AND APPEARS 
FREQUENTLY IN THE FAMILY ALBUM. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY AND MARSHAL ZHUKOV, MEMBERS OF THE 


ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION, ENJOY A JOKE WHICH HAS LOST NOTHING IN TRANSLATION. 


INTIMATE PHOTOGRAPH FROM EVA BRAUN’S FAMILY ALBUM: THE FOHRER WITH 


AN 
HIS WIFE AND TWO LITTLE GIRLS WHOSE IDENTITY IS A MYSTERY. 


The United States Counter-Intelligence Corps recently made an interesting discovery in Bavaria, 

which may throw some light on Hitler’s private life and the mystery of his marri to Eva 

Braun. They found a number of chests containing many personal possessions belonging to Eva Braun, 

including the uniform of black trousers and field-grey coat which Hitler is t ht to have 

worn at the time of the bomb attempt on his life last year. The garments were bloodstained 

and torn to shreds and had apparently been cut off him. Apart from Eva Braun's diary and 

extracts from her letters to Hitler, the most interesting human document is a photograph album 

showing Hitler with Eva Braun in “family” poses. In many of these a little girl cal Uschi 

appears, and it is rumoured that she is Hitler's daughter, though another suggestion is that she 

may be the child of one of Eva's sisters. The investigators also found a quantity of silver, EMPHASISING A POINT 

jewellery and other articles which probably represent Eva's share of the loot, particularly as the ? ous ; Sr aes. 
silver beare the emblem of the Polish crown. DISPLAYS HIS USUAL VIGOUR WHEN COPING WITH THE RUSSIAN 


DURING HIS CONVERSATION WITH MARSHAL ZHUKOV: monty" 
LANGUAGE, 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


MR. L. A. BYRNE, 
Mr. Laurence Austin Byrne has been recently 
appointed a Judge of the Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. 
Has been senior prosecuting counsel at the 
Central Criminal Court since 1942, and appeared 
for the prosecution in the William Joyce trial. 
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; THE KING AND QUEEN LISTENING TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME READ BY THE MAYOR 
‘ DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO SWANSEA. 


; 


During the second day of the royal visit to South Wales, the King and Queen visited Swansea, 
where they were received by the Mayor, who read an address of welcome. The King, in reply, 
referred to the borough’s free and generous contribution to victory. Earlier in the day they had 
visited Neath and the oil refinery at Llandarcy. While the King inspected the refinery, the Queen 
visited the Llandarcy village of 100 houses which accommodate key men of the refinery. 


sosnan MARRS 


M. CEVAT ACHIKALIN, 
M. Cevat Achikalin, Secretary-General to the \ 
Turkish Foreign Ministry, has recently been } 
appointed Ambassador in London. He was Am- a 
bassador in Moscow in 1942 and is regarded as — nonoenn . 
one of the most influential men in Turkey. He | 


visited London earlier this year. 
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LIEUT. IAN EDWARD FRASER, V.C. FLIGHT LIEUT. DAVID SAMUEL ANTHONY LORD, V.C. 
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MR. CORDELL HULL. 
The Nobel Peace Prize for 1945 has been awarded 
to Mr. Cordell Hull, former United States Secre- 
tary of State. He is seventy-four, and was 
appointed United States Secretary of State in 
1933 and retired . ew 1944 owing to 
i th. 


SAUNA AORN, 


MR. SIDNEY ROGERSON. 
Mr. Sidney Rogerson, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, is one of London’s leading Public 
Relations Officers. In 1939 he launched the 
scientific quarterly “‘ Endeavour,” published 
in many languages. He has also created a type 
of instructional advertising now widely copied. 


—_—  eneeneeeeneeeenenenaeeemana ; 
LEADING SEAMAN JAMES JOSEPH MAGENNIS, V.C. 


The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Lieut. Fraser, D.S.C., 
R.N.R., for courage and determination beyond all praise, when 
in command of H.M. Midget Submarine “ XE-3" during a suc- 
cessful attack on the Japanese heavy cruiser “ Takao,” in Johore 
Strait, Singapore, on July 31, 1945. He brought the “ XE-3” 
through heavily-mined waters, to avoid hydrophone posts in the 
clear channel, and manceuvred the submarine under the centre 
of the cruiser, placed the limpets and dropped his main side charge. 
After the attack great difficulty was experienced in returning. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOY SCOUTS INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
MEETING SINCE 1939, RECEIVED BY THE KING 
On Novenmer 36 me King received pamen, of Ge Dey Scouts International Committee at Buckingham 
alace. inc nt group are nce Gustav Adolf of Sweden; Lord Hampton, DSO.; Mr. Ove Nort! 
Holm (Denmark); General Lafont (France); Sir Alfred Pickford; Dr. ‘ v 
J. S. Wilson and Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout. Chief Scouts from 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The Victoria Cross has been posthumously awarded to Flight 
Lieut. Lord, R.A.F., pilot of a Dakota aircraft detailed to drop 
supplies at Arnhem on September 19, 1944. With one engine hit 
and on fire from anti-aircraft shells, he went on to drop the much- 
needed supplies. Although the collapse of the starboard wing 
was imminent, he circled and made a second run to drop two 
remaining containers. Flight-Lieut. Lord then ordered the crew 
to abandon aircraft, but stayed at the controls himself. The 
Dakota broke up; there was only one survivor. 





IN LONDON FOR THEIR FIRST 


ames E. West (U.S.A.); Colonel 
ritain, Europe and America held 


a meeting in London to discuss scouting and the world jamboree to be held in France in 1947. 


AFRICA, BEING 


The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Leading Seaman Z: J. 
Magennis who served as a diver in H.M. Submarine “ XE-3.” 
The hatch had jammed, but Magennis squeezed through a narrow 
space to fit limpet mines to the “ Takao.” Handicapped by a 
leakage of oxygen, he had to scrape barnacles off the hull before 
the mines heid. Then he returned exhausted to the submarine, 
but with complete disregard for his own safety, dived back again 
for a further seven minutes of nerve-racking work while he 
disengaged a limpet-carrier. 


MAJOR VAN ZYL (LEFT), GOVERNOR-GENERAL-ELECT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH 
GREETED ON HIS ARRIVAL AT NORTHOLT AERODROME. 


Major van Zyl, Governor-General-Elect of South Africa, was 
t Aerodrome on November 

South Africa. He travelled in General Smuts’ Avro York aircraft. Major van Zyl, the 
first South Africa-born Governor-General of the Union of South Africa, was to be received 
by the King during his visit to this country. 


ted on his arrival af 
13 by Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, High Commissioner for 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW: POLITICAL CHANGE REFLECTED ABROAD. 


SURROUNDED BY A JUBILANT CROWD AT BRUSSELS UNIVERSITY: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


ARRIVING TO RECEIVE THE INSIGNIA 


. CHURCHILL LAYS A WREATH AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER : 


OF THE CEREMONY TAKEN DURING 


OTH our present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Clement 
Attlee, and his predecessor, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, have 
been in the news lately. 
Mr. Attlee has visited the 
United States in order to 
discuss with President 
Truman the future of the 
atomic bomb, and while 
there was given the oppor- 
tunity of making known to 
the people of the United 
States the policy’ the 
Labour Government in- 
tended to pursue in domestic 
and foreign affairs. On 
November 13 he addressed 
a joint session of Congress 
and told them that he had 
visited the President “in 
order that we may get 
together with all the nations 
of the world and consider 
what kind of a world it is 
necessary to have if civi- 
lisation is to endure."”” He 
referred to the two occasions 
on which Mr. Churchill had 
addressed Congress during 
the war and paid tribute 
to Mr. Roosevelt. In the 
meantime, Mr. Winston 
Churchill has been on the 
Continent, where he has 
received a great welcome. 
On November 15 he arrived 
in Brussels from Paris and 
drove to the Academy, of 
which he was made an 
associate. Later he laid 
a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, and 
received the insignia of 
Doctor honoris causa, a 
degree conferred on him 
last December. 


BRITAIN’S NEW 


OF DOCTOR HONORIS CAUSA. 


THE ONE-MINUTE SILENCE. 


PRIME MINISTER MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN TO THE UNITED STATES : 
HAS BEEN DISCUSSING 


SESSION OF CONGRESS IN WASHINGTON, 


A VIEW 


WHERE HE 


ACCLAIMED BY A VAST CROWD ALONG 


HIS CAR, HAT IN HAND, 


PRAISING THE WORK OF THE UNDERGROUND ORGANISATION IN THE 


MR. CHURCHILL 


SPEAKING AFTER RECEIVING 


THE ROUTE: MR. CHURCHILL STANDS IN 


IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT IN SPITE OF THE COLD WEATHER. 


UNIVERSITY : 
THE INSIGNIA OF DOCTOR HONORIS CAUSA, 


MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE (ON ROSTRUM) ADDRESSING A JOINT 
THE FUTURE OF THE ATOMIC BOMB WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN 
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MR. L. A. BYRNE. 
Mr. Laurence Austin Byrne has been recently 
appointed a Judge of the Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. 
Has been senior prosecuting counsel at the 
Central Criminal Court since 1942, and appeared 
for the prosecution in the William Joyce trial. 
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M. CEVAT ACHIKALIN, } 
M. Cevat Achikalin, Secretary-General to the } 
Turkish Foreign Ministry, has recently been 
appointed Ambassador in London. He was Am- ; 
bassador in Moscow in 1942 and is regarded as } 
one of the most influential men in Turkey. He } 
visited London earlier this year. 
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LIEUT, IAN EDWARD FRASER, V.C. 
The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Lieut. Fraser, D.S.C., 
R.N.R., for courage and determination beyond all praise, when 
in command of H.M. Midget Submarine “ XE-3" during a suc- 
cessful attack on the Japanese heavy cruiser “ Takao,”’ in Johore 
Strait, Singapore, on July 31, 1 He brought the “ XE-3" 
through heavily-mined waters, to avoid hydrophone posts in the 
clear channel, and manceuvred the submarine under the centre 
of the cruiser, placed the limpets and dropped his main side charge. 
After the attack great difficulty was experienced in returning. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOY SCOUTS INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE, IN LONDON FOR THEIR FIRST 
MEETING SINCE 1939, RECEIVED BY THE KING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


On November 16 the King received members of the Boy Scouts International Committee at Buckingham 
Palace. included in the group are Prince Gustay Adolf of Sweden; Lord Hampton, DSO.; Mr. Ove 
Holm (Denmark); General Lafont (France); Sir Alfred Pickford; Dr. P= re E. West (U.S.A.); Colonel 
J. S. Wilson and Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout. Chief Scouts from Britain, Europe and America held 
a meeting in London to discuss scouting and the world jamboree to be held in France in 1947. 


FLIGHT LIEUT. DAVID SAMUEL ANTHONY LORD, V.C. 
The Victoria Cross has been posthumously awarded to Flight 
Lieut. Lord, R.A.F., pilot of a Dakota aircraft detailed to drop 
supplies at Arnhem on September 19, 1944. i 
and on fire from anti-aircraft shells, he went on to drop the much- 
needed supplies. Although the collapse of the starboard wing 
was imminent, he circled and made a second run to drop two 
remaining containers. Flight-Lieut. Lord then ordered the crew 
to abandon aircraft, but stayed at the controls himself. The 
Dakota broke up; there was only one survivor. 


With one engine hit 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. CORDELL HULL. 
The Nobel Peace Prize for 1945 has been awarded 
to Mr. Cordell Hull, former United States Secre- 
tary of State. He is seventy-four, and was 
appointed United States Secretary of State in 
1933 and retired 2 — 1944 owing to 
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THE KING AND QUEEN LISTENING TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME READ BY THE MAYOR 
DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO SWANSEA. 


During the second day of the royal visit to South Wales, the King and Queen visited Swansea, 
where they were received by the Mayor, who read an address of welcome. The King, in reply, 
referred to the borough’s free and generous contribution to victory. Earlier in the day they had 
visited Neath and the oil refinery at Llandarcy. While the King inspected the refinery, the Queen 
f 100 houses which accommodate key men of the refinery. 


MR, SIDNEY ROGERSON. 
Mr. Sidney Rogerson, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, is one of London’s leading Public 
Relations Officers. In 1939 he launched the 
scientific quarterly “‘ Endeavour,” published 
in many languages. He has also created a type 
of instructional advertising now widely copied. 
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LEADING SEAMAN JAMES JOSEPH MAGENNIS, V.C. 
The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Leading Seaman J. J. 
Magennis who served as a diver in H.M. Submarine “‘ XE-3.” 
The hatch had jammed, but Magennis squeezed through a narrow 
space to fit limpet mines to the “ Takao.” Handicapped by a 
leakage of oxygen, he had to scrape barnacles off the hull before 
the mines held. Then he returned exhausted to the submarine, 
but with complete disregard for his own safety, dived back again 
for a further seven minutes of nerve-racking work while 

disengaged a limpet-carrier. 


MAJOR VAN ZYL (LEFT), GOVERNOR-GENERAL-ELECT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, BEING GREETED ON HIS ARRIVAL AT NORTHOLT AERODROME. 


Major van Zyl, Governor-General-Elect of South Africa, was greeted on his arrival at 

t Aerodrome on November 13 by Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, High Commissioner for 

South Africa. He travelled in General Smuts’ Avro York aircraft. lajor van Zyl, the 

first South Africa-born Governor-General of the Union of South Africa, was to be received 
by the King during his visit to this country. 
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THE OLD 


SURROUNDED BY A JUBILANT CROWD AT BRUSSELS UNIVERSITY : 
ARRIVING TO RECEIVE THE 


. CHURCHILL LAYS A WREATH AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN 
OF THE CEREMONY TAKEN DURING 


OTH our present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Clement 
Attlee, and his predecessor, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, have 
been in the news lately. 
Mr. Attlee has visited the 
United States in order to 
discuss with President 
Truman the future of the 
atomic bomb, and while 
there was given the oppor- 
tunity of making known to 
the people of the United 
States the policy the 
Labour Government in- 
tended to pursue in domestic 
and foreign affairs. On 
November 13 he addressed 
a joint session of Congress 
and told them that he had 
visited the President “in 
order that we may get 
together with all the nations 
of the world and consider 
what kind of a world it is 
necessary to have if civi- 
lisation is to endure." He 
referred to the two occasions 
on which Mr. Churchill had 
addressed Congress during 
the war and paid tribute 
to Mr. Roosevelt. In the 
meantime, Mr. Winston 
Churchill has been on the 
Continent, where he has 
received a great welcome. 
On November 15 he arrived 
in Brussels from Paris and 
drove to the Academy, of 
which he was made an 
associate. Later he laid 
a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, and 
received the insignia of 
Doctor honoris causa, a 
degree conferred on him 
last December. 


AND 


BRITAIN’S NEW PRIME MINISTER MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN TO THE UNITED STATES: 


THE 


INSIGNIA OF 


THE 


THE ONE-MINUTE SILENCE. 


SESSION OF CONGRESS IN WASHINGTON, 


SOLDIER: A VIEW 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


ACCLAIMED BY 


HIS C 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
DOCTOR HONORIS CAUSA. 


PRAISING 
MR. CHU 


WHERE HE HAS BEEN 


POLITICAL CHANGE 


AR, HAT IN 


THE WORK OF THE UNDERGROUND ORGANISATION 


RCHILL SPEAKING AFTER RECEIVING THE INSIGNIA OF DOCTOR HONORIS CAUSA, 


DISCUSSING 


A VAST CROWD ALONG 


NEWS 


REFLECTED ABROAD. 


THE ROUTE: MR. CHURCHILL STANDS IN 


HAND, IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT IN SPITE OF THE COLD WEATHER. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ATOMIC 








IN THE UNIVERSITY : 


MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE (ON ROSTRUM) ADDRESSING A JOINT 


BOMB WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN. 
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NEWS FROM MANY SOURCES: TOPICAL ITEMS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 
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RR Day PEE 8 THE HUGE RUSSIAN MEMORIAL IN BERLIN: ERECTED NEAR THE BRANDENBURG GATE, 
IT COMMEMORATES RED ARMY MEN WHO FELL IN THE CAPTURE OF BERLIN. 


AN AMERICAN ROBOT JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT MAKING A RADIO-CONTROLLED LANDING This great Russian memorial, surmounted by a mammoth bronze figure of a Red Army soldier, was 
ON AN AIRSTRIP, WITH THE PARENT CONTROL AIRCRAFT FLYING OVERHEAD. the —— of fonetios Day ceremonies in Berlin, when representatives of the Allies joined in 

This interesting photograph comes from the Wright Field, Ohio, and shows the landing there, this the observance of the Two Minutes Silence. In our photograph, Marshal Zhukov, with other Russian 

month, of a radio-controlled jet-propelled Bell P-59 Airacomet. Developed by Bell Aircraft and the officers, is paying tribute to the fallen Red soldiers from a specially constructed dais in the forecourt 

U.S. Air Technical Service Command, the new aircraft lands solely of the memorial. In the background is the wrecked Reichstag. 

by remote control from a parent aircraft—also a jet-propelled P-59. 

To the right is a lorry which, can also control the robot and which 

contains television and telemetering ae re by radio.) 


DETECTIVES IN THE MAKING: BRITISH POLICE OFFICERS THE FAMOUS SCULPTOR, JACOB EPSTEIN, BESIDE THE HUGE 
BEING TRAINED AT THE SCENE OF A SUPPOSED MURDER. FIGURE OF “ LUCIFER’’: THIS SCULPTURE IS THE CENTRAL 


TROOPS OF THE 4TH ROYAL WEST KENT REGIMENT To the Detective School at Hendon come pe officers from aw puSen FIGURE OF AN EXHIBITION OF EPSTEIN’S WORK AT THE 
amas . : s : and the Metropolitan Police to receive intensive training in the art o LEICESTER GALLERIES. 
INSPECTING THE MEMORIAL TO MEN WHO HALTED THE detecting and solving crimes of 
JAPANESE DRIVE TO INDIA, all kinds, and to learn legal and 


‘ scientific aspects of their every- 
It was in the spring of 1944 that British and Indian troops in the area day duties. Our photograph 


of Kohima fought a gallant action which succeeded in halting the a 

Japanese drive towards the invasion of India. Our photograph was Shows the “investigation” of a 

taken at one of the military cemeteries at Kohima, and shows a brigade dummy murder in a . 
memorial to men who fell in defeating the Japanese. 
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ONE OF THE PREFABRICATED HOUSES ORDERED BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT FOR 
ACCOMMODATING BOMBED-OUT AND HOMELESS FAMILIES: THE “ ARCON MARK V. vy 
In our issue of November 3 we published phetnenete b 4 muapher of Mane =) wnptepetentes pounes U.S. MILITARY POLICEMEN AT SHANGHAI STANDING GUARD OVER FORTY BOXES 
ode r rsio! ) 
feuring be be Marke sernting this. wilt’ ty = a oot te ee po Bg gh CONTAINING THE ASHES OF AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR, INCLUDING THOSE OF THREE 
on 
- PL Speeesence of this type, of which 40,000 are to be supplied. The cost PILOTS EXECUTED BY THE JAPANESE AFTER THE DOOLITTLE TOKYO RAID, 


h shows the en 
phoimeres: S S, and it secured the second biggest order from the Government. 


of the Mark V. “ Arcon’ 
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THE SECRET STUDIO WHERE, IT IS CLAIMED, “ VERMEERS” WERE FAKED. 





Snenannatansinnnaneniliiietalittinainansimsmatammasiont eens se RnSURIRASREDERRR (o eoommnsNM 
\. WHERE HAN VAN MEEGEREN PAINTED HIS ‘“‘ OLD MASTERS’: THE ENTRANCE ~\. THE SECRET UDIO WHERE, UNDER THE POWERFUL LIGHT OF 

TO HIS SECRET STUDIO IN THE LOFT OF HIS COUNTRY HOUSE, CLEVERLY » LAMPS, HAN VAN MEEGEREN PRODUCED MASTERPIECES WHICH,DECEIVED THE 
HIDDEN BETWEEN THE BEAMS OF THE ROOFING. ’ ART CRITICS. 


awe wHUNNte 


ne <CBCECECEEDECSS SC 





PAINTED BY HAN VAN. MEEGEREN—NOT FRANZ 
HALS: “THE POOR WANDERER "’—POSED BY A \ 


een 


ws a va 
neumassnsennneenannnesnestnnatesaestss. sscennuennetaners seen ress eoss sete sSsSSRSSSOORASS su RESID 
THE SITTING-ROOM IN HAN VAN MEEGEREN’S COUNTRY HOUSE, SHOWING A LARGE PICTURE 
BY JACOB MARIS OVER THE WINDOW AND, ON THE RIGHT, A PICTURE BY FRANZ HALS. 


T will be remembered that, in July, the art world was amazed to learn that a well-known Dutch painter, Han van 

Meegeren, had confessed to the Dutch police that he had painted the ‘ Vermeer" “ Christ and the Disciples at 

Emmaus" which was acquired in 1938 by the Boymans Museum at Rotterdam for about £100,000. He also 

stated that he had faked pictures by Pieter de Hooch, Gerard Terborch and Franz Hals. To substantiate his 

claim, van Meegeren painted another ‘ Vermeer" in the presence of police witnesses and other officials. This 

picture, “ Jesus Teaching in the Temple,” was reproduced in our issue of November 3 for comparison with 

“Christ at Emmaus.” In order to conceal the work he was engaged on van Meegeren had a secret studio built 

in the loft at his country house at Laren. The entrance was concealed between the beams of the roofing, and it 

was here that he painted his ‘‘ Olid Masters’ under the powerful light of daylight lamps. Han van Meegeren 

net has been greatly helped in his deception by the fact that he appears to have discovered the secret of the famous 

“THE LITTLE SPINNER"—A PICTURE WHICH / Vermeer colours, particularly the characteristic blue, without which he could not have succeeded in duping the 
HAS ALL THE QUALITIES OF AN OLD MASTER. y art critics. Originally held by the police suspected of collaboration, van Meegeren is now free. 
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THE NUREMBERG TRIALS; PARIS HONOURS FALLEN HEROES. 
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TOPICAL NEWS: 


FROM THE STEAMER “ TAKLIWA,”’ 


EIGHT HUNDRED INDIAN PRISONERS OF WAR RESCUED 
IN THE BAY OF BENGAL. 


WHICH CAUGHT FIRE WHILE BATTLING WITH A_ GALE 
The British India Company’s steamer “‘ Takliwa,”” while battling with a south-west gale in the Bay of Bengal 
from Hongkong to Madras, grounded on October 15 on the south end of Great Nicobar and caught fire. Her 
passengers, 800 Indian prisoners of war, were put ashore. A landing ship, H.M.S. “ Sainfoin,” arrived later 
and embarked the passengers, while other warships stood by. There were no casualties. The “ Takliwa” burnt 

fiercely, and salvage was hopeless. 


TRIALS OF 


COURT JUDGES AND OFFICIALS AT THE NUREMBERG 
IS TRANSMITTED 


COUNSEL THROUGH HEADPHONES BY WHICH’ EVIDENCE 
Our photographs were taken in the court-room at Nuremberg, where the trials of major war criminals 
opened in the Palace of Justice on Tuesday, November 20. The whole of the people in the court, 
including the prisoners on trial, are able to.follow the proceedings by means of headphones and 


switches enabling them to tune-in to any of four languages. Five hundred of these headphone sets have 
(Continued on right, 


IN FOUR 





SPAHIS PARADING BEFORE THE TRICOLOR-DRAPED COFFINS OF FIFTEEN FRENCH 
HEROES OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE ON ARMISTICE DAY. 

The Tricolor-draped coffins of fifteen French heroes of the Second World War, including men of the 
Resistance Movement, were the centrepiece of Armistice Day ceremonies in Paris. During the pre- 
ceding night the coffins lay at Les Invalides, the sanctuary of the military glories of France, where 
sailors, airmen and soldiers of the French Empire mounted a guard of honour over them. On Armistice 


WAR CRIMINALS LISTENING TO A 
LANGUAGES. 
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THE UNION JACK BEING HAULED DOWN 


“HANDING BACK” MADAGASCAR TO FRANCE: 
AT DIEGO SUAREZ. 


DURING AN IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY 

After more than three years, Madagascar is once more entirely under French control. On September 22 a 

British detachment, consisting of African troops of the 7th Battn. Northern Rhodesia Regiment, and 

a French detachment, consisting partly of French sailors and partly native troops, took part in the ceremony 

of “‘ handing over” at Diego Suarez. Since May 5, 1942, Britain has been in possession. In the picture 
the Union Jack can be seen being slowly hauled down before the Tricolor was hoisted. 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE HEADPHONE SYSTEM BY WHICH EVIDENCE IS HEARD AT THE 
NUREMBERG TRIALS: THE SWITCH SELECTS THE LANGUAGE DESIRED. 
Continued.) been installed, and other apparatus includes cinema projectors and screens for 
visual evidence, and amber and red “stop” and “go slow” lights on the judges’ desk. 
Every word that is uttered in the court is being simultaneously translated. by interpreters 
into English, French,” Russian and German. These interpreters, of whom there are thirty-six, 
working in teams of twelve in the court, are seated in a glass case, fronted by microphones. 


IN STATE AT THEIR LAST RESTING- 


THE COFFINS OF THE FIFTEEN FRENCH WAR HEROES LYING 

PLACE ON MONT VALERIEN, PARIS, AFTER THE ARMISTICE DAY CEREMONY. 
Day the coffins were conveyed in a ceremonial cortége to the Arc de Triomphe, where they were 
placed near the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Troops of famous French regiments paraded before 
the catafalques during the day, and later, at the conclusion of the ceremonies, the coffins were carried 


to the Mont Valerien, their final resting-place, where troops again mounted guard over them. 
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A BOND STREET EXHIBITION OF OLD 
MASTERS: WORKS BY FAMOUS PAINTERS. 


“OUTSIDE THE GATES"; BY J. VAN RUISDAEL (1628-1682). 


“THE BRIDGE”; BY J. PILLEMENT (1727-1808). 


“THE HOLY FAMILY" ; 


“THE INTERIOR OF A DUTCH CHURCH ” ; ‘“‘THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY” ; 
BY ADRIAAN KEY (1544-1590). 


BY E. DE WITTE (c.1618-1692). 
BY B. LUINI (1475-¢.1532)- 


“TWO HEADS": BY P. P. RUBENS (1577-1640). 


“RINALDO AND ARMIDA"’; BY G. B. TIEPOLO (1696-1769). 

An exhibition of recently acquired works by Old Masters is now on view at the galleries figures correctly drawn and touched with great spirit “The Portrait of a Lady" is 

of Thos. Agnew and Sons, Ltd., at 43, Old Bond Street, and will remain open until by Adriaan Key the Younger, a Flemish painter who became a master in the Guild of 

Christmas. ‘ The Bridge“ is typical of the work of the French painter Jean Pillement, St. Luke at Antwerp. Bernardino Luini, an Italian painter, became, during the middle 

Court Painter to Marie Antoinette. Jakob van Ruisdael, whose “ Outside the Gates” part of his career, an imitator of Leonardo da Vinci, but his later productions evince 

we reproduce, achieved fame when he exchanged the practice of surgery for the painting much originality. Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, whose “ Rinaldo and Armida”™ is a typical 
“ The Interior of a Dutch Church " is an example of Emanuel de Witte's work, has been described as the ablest of all those painters whose genius has been purely 

scenic. “ Two Heads” is an interesting example of the portraiture of Rubens 


of landscapes. 
favourite subject—interior views of churches and temples, which he embellished with 





\ IN 5 MOUNTAIN CAVE. ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE BOX IN DETAIL, ‘ 
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MADE IN GERMANY: OSTENTATIOUS TREASURES 
FROM GOERING’S “ALADDIN’S CAVE”; 
PRODUCTS OF BERLIN TECHNICAL ACADEMY. 
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‘, A U.S. SERGEANT EXAMINING ONE OF MANY ORNATE ‘‘ WORKS OF ART,” MADE IN ( 
f BERLIN TECHNICAL ACADEMY FOR GOERING AND FOUND IN HIS PRIVATE HOARD \ 
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THIS 





BOX, NEARLY 14 IN. LONG, MADE BY STUDENTS OF BERLIN TECHNICAL ACADEMY, 
HAS AN ORNATE KNOB OF SILVER-GILT AND 


AQUAMARINES, 














AN 


INTERESTING DESK STAND USED BY GOERING. THE ““INKWELL”’ ON THE LEFT 


HOUSES A SECRET DICTAPHONE, 


WHICH COULD TELL MANY STRANGE TALES. 














t DESIGNED AS A CHURCH SHRINE, THIS HEAVILY GILT SILVER CABINET WAS USED re ‘) ONE OF THE HUNTING DAGGERS AND SCABBARDS WORN AND USED BY GOERING. bh Gt 
BY GOERING AS A COCKTAIL CABINET, IT IS LINED WITH MIRRORS, } 4 ITS MATERIALS INCLUDE SILVER-GILT, TOURMALINES, AND GREEN LEATHER, £ Pl 

Among the many treasures of Goering's hoard, of which examples have already ordered were so ostentatious that they were constructed to be easily removable, hou: 
appeared in our pages, there has been found a number of pieces specially designed thus leaving a basic design a little closer to a simpler form of art. An example day, 
and produced for him by the Berlin Technical Academy. Made by students of } of this is the table-centre of the Lucia-Bride, whose ornate necklace, of silver-gilt Zeit 
the Higher Class of the Academy, to the design of its director, Professor Herbert | mounted with moonstones, is a separate piece. The Lucia-Bride is the central dire: 
Zeitner, who himself put the finishing touches to many of them, they reflect the figure of a Swedish custom on the festival of St. Lucia (December 13), when out 


crude tastes of their former owner. In some cases, indeed, the decorations 


the daughter chosen 


for this honour, wearing candles in her hair, awakens the 
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(ABOVE.) THIS GREEN 
LEATHER BELT, WITH 
ITS GILT CLASP AND 
DECORATIONS, ON WHICH 
ARE MOUNTED PRECIOUS 
STONES, WAS WORN BY 
GOERING WITH ONE OF 
HIS EXTRAVAGANT 
HUNTING SUITS. 
ts 
ele 


} 


x 
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(LEFT.) ANOTHER PRODUCT 
OF ACADEMY STUDENTS TO 
GOERING’S ORDERS: A BOX 
} IN WHICH SILVER-GILT, 
GOLD, PEARLS AND PRECIOUS 
STONES ABOUND, WITH 
ORNAMENTS MOUNTED ON 
IVORY PLAQUES. 





“~ A LARGE SILVER-GILT TABLE-CENTRE, DECORATED 
- ‘ J , > - A. ; 2 
Ma wo oe. pe 3 rye ‘ as | WITH PRECIOUS STONES. IT REPRESENTS THE 
RS BO) ae - : IC : : CE IGURE IN SWEDIS 
; EF A akg ee eee Pe Te : ae he tee LUCIA-BRIDE—THE CENTRAL FIGURE IN SWEDISH 
= “aie ; NS OF TIVAL OF ST. LUCIA. 
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MARSHAL-OF-THE-REICH “DAGGER OF HONOUR” IN ITS SCABBARD. A DETAIL VIEW OF THE TABLE-CENTRE SEEN ABOVE. THE NECKLACE [85 REMOVAERLE, 
PROFUSELY ORNAMENTED WITH DIAMONDS, IT ‘WAS MADE BY ACADEMY STUDENTS AS ARE THE MORE CRUDE FEATURES OF SOME OTHER PIECES. 
<q 


household and distributes food. She is addressed only as “ Lucia-Bride"’ on that beneath the trappings. Of the other pieces illustrated, the decorations in general 
day, and not by her own name. This figure was one of the designs of Professor are a reflection of Goering's notoriously vulgar ostentation, and the hunting 
Zeitner, who, before becoming director of the Higher Class in the Academy, was accessories in particular of his hankering after the barbaric splendours of the 
director of gold and silver crafts at Berlin High School, and who, while carrying Middle Ages. One other aspect of Goering's character is revealed in the innocent 
out the orders of his political masters, at the same time strove for basically sound looking desk-stand, whose concealed dictaphone could record the words of his 
art structure. Ir several.of the pieces illustrated, this “‘ pure’ design is visible visitors and guests 
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nie FROM PETROLEUM. 


| es etpenegter an which at the beginning of the first world war was a fuel employed 
for no other purpose than the production of light, heat and power, has become at the 


end of this war a repository from which may be derived the synthetic 
chemicals of the future. The crude oils of petroleum, though varying 
enormously in composition with the source of supply, all consist of 
compounds of hydrogen and carbon. There are thousands of possible 
chemical combinations of hydrogen and carbon, and in crude 
petroleum Nature has provided a very rich mixture containing 
several hundred different compounds. Chemists know that any 
type of hydrocarbon, whether coming from oil or coal, can be 
converted into other types. It may be combined with other 
elements like}oxygen or chlorine, as well as with a number of what 
chemistry names radicles. Radicles are elements or atoms, or groups 
of these, forming the base of a compound and remaining unaltered 
during the compound’s ordinary chemical changes. There are 
hundreds of thousands of such combinations, and it is for the chemist, 
whether he is dealing with those occluded in oil or coal, to discover 
the best conditions for their transformation to take place and to 
investigate their properties. He transforms the natural hydrocarbons 
into others—‘‘ new molecules for old ’’—and such transformations 


result in the production of absolutely new substances every year. © 


New uses have to be found for them; though from another point 
of view they find their own. One American firm markets some 
150 synthetic chemicals. Naming them in a general survey would 
be almost as impracticable as describing them, and the means by 
which they were elicited—by distillation ; by thermal cracking, by 
which at high temperatures the higher hydrocarbons are decomposed ; 
by hydrogenation; by polymerisation which, briefly stated, is the 
process of rearranging the molecules in chains. Polymerisation is 
not an invention of the chemist, for Nature has built up her 
vegetable world with a polymer called cellulose and has polymerised 
very many hydrocarbon molecules to form the paraffins, including 
the waxes. In addition, there are the synthetic rubbers, the 
rearranged molecules for plastics and the synthetic fuels. Chemically 
considered, petroleum, which started later than coal, has made way 
faster. The first synthetic chemicals from petroleum were those for 
use in the petrol engine, and at the beginning the industry did 
not know with any exactitude what the synthetic products were 
that it was producing. In addition, there were at its disposition 
great volumes of refinery gases. It is on these refinery gases—and 
on natural gas—that the petroleum chemical industry is broadly 
based. Natural gas, of which there is probably as great a weight 
in the world as that of the oil known to exist, has not yet taken 
the part that it is likely to play in the future. But from the 
refinery gases hundreds of chemicals have been produced and 
are being sold. 

The basic products may be briefly indicated. The first were 
those derived from the introduction of thermal cracking to 
decompose the higher hydrocarbons. Those of the greatest 
interest, thus decomposed, contain not more than four carbon 
atoms ; they are known as ethane, propane and butane, and 
ethylene, propylene and the butylenes. It has been 
estimated that in existing petroleum refineries the volume 
of these cracker gases exceeds 300,000,000,000 cubic feet 
a year; that is, over 15,000,000 tons. 

Sometimes one cracker gas is in very great demand, 
and a greater quantity needed than obtained in normal 
cracking. Ethylene is such a case. One of the heavier 
vases, such as ethane, propane or butane, may be cracked at 
about 800 deg. C. to obtain it. About 60,000 tons of 
ethylene thus produced go into the manufacture of plastics 
vearly, another 120,000 tons for ethyl alcohol. Ethylene is 
probably the most valuable gaseous raw material got from 
petroleum. Over fifty synthetic materials are made from 
it. Ethyl alcohol is one of the chief: ethyl chloride is 
used for the manufacture of tetra-ethyl lead ; ethylene glycol 
is used to prevent the formation of ice on aeroplanes during 
flight; and as an anti-freeze in the radiators of cars and 
aero engines. Some {£3,000,000-worth are sold every year. 

Propylene is almost as valuable a product of refinery 
gases. Isopropyl benzene, or cumene, is a valuable high- 
octane fuel. Other petroleum hydrocarbons required by 
the chemical industry include butadiene benzol, and toluol. 
roluol is not made from refinery gases, but is present in 
crude petroleum. In the 1914-18 war, 15,000,000 gallons came 
from coal carbonisation. In this war it was raised to 
25,000,000 gallons; but now in the United States ten times 
that quantity is obtained from petroleum. 

Synthetic rubbers are not mere copies of natural rubber 
and cannot be, because its precise composition and molecular 
structure are unknown. There are a very large number of 
so-called synthetic rubbers, and fifteen of them are being made, or 
can be made, from petroleum, Ten of them require butadiene as 
a raw material. When petroleum vapours are cracked, some 
butadiene is present in the cracker gases, but all afforded by the 
refineries of all the world is not sufficient to supply the needs of the 
synthetic rubber industry, and it has to be got from other 
sources. The structure of these synthetic derivatives and the 
manufacturing technique are matters too complex for summary, 
and it suffices to note that three of the four chief synthetic 
rubbers are dependent on it——the three, Buna N, Buna §S, Butyl ; 
the fourth is Neoprene. Of these, Buna S stands at the head 
with a production last year in the United States of about 710,000 
tons. Its physical properties are similar to those of natural 
rubber, but while its ageing qualities are better, it has less 
resilience ; Buna N, or perbunan, is not a general-purpose 
rubber, and its yearly production is about 20,000 tons. Butyl 
has a small amount of butadiene in it composition, its yearly 
output is about 39,000 tons; it proves very Satisfactory for 
the inner tubes of tyres, for steam hoses and conveyor-belts. 
The production of Neoprene, often called chlorobutadiene 
because of the substitution of a chlorine atom for one of 
butadiene’s hydrogen atoms, reaches 60,000 tons yearly in the 
United States. It is less elastic than rubber, but can be 
moulded at high temperatures and has a high resistance to flame. 

Upon the position occupied by synthetic chemicals from 
petroleum it is scarcely necessary to dwell because the subject 


fuels demanded by aviation. Before the war, aviation fuel had 
a rating of 87 octane; to-day it is 100 or higher, It has given 
the fighter increasing speed and increased range; it will do 
the same for civil flight—and for motorists. E. S. Grew. 
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THE BIG CAT CRACKER, OR FLUID CATALYST 


CRACKING PLANT, AT BALTIMORE, U.S.A., IN WHICH 
THE THERMAL CRACKING OF THE HIGHER HYDRO- 
CARBONS OF PETROLEUM TAKES PLACE. 





PERBUNAN (SYNTHETIC RUBBER) HYDRAULIC HOSE USED TO WARM 
THE ENGINES OF AIRCRAFT IN ARCTIC TEMPERATURES. 
RUBBER, PERBUNAN RETAINS STRENGTH AND FLEXIBILITY 
(Photograph by U.S. Army Air Forces.) 





Perbunan, or Buna N., stands lower in production than Buna S. 
20,000 tons of perbunan are, however, produced 


uence, very useful in the Arctic oees. 
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T is not difficult to hold an audience with an escape story. 
else, there are degrees of interest, excitement and value ; 


UNLIKE 


In particular, it 
bo very low temperatures and : - 
It is was tired and aching ” ; 
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ONE OF THE GREATEST ESCAPES OF ALL TIME. 


But in escapes, as in everything 
and in ‘** FAREWELL Campo 12,” 
by James Hargest (Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.), we are given what mav 
well be one of the classic escape stories not only of the war just ended, 
but of any war. For six British Generals, together with an Air Marshal, 
to make a concerted dash for freedom must of itself come near establish- 
ing a precedent: though the use of the word “ dash” is somewhat 
misplaced. For the efforts which culminated in the escape of General 
Carton de Wiart, V.C., Major-General Philip Neame, V.C., Lieut.- 
General Sir Richard O’Connor, Air Marshal Boyd and Brigadiers John 
Combe, Miles and Hargest had been continuous for seven weary 
months of toil and twelve of planning. 

It was not the first attempt they had made to break out of the Villa 
Vincigliata, situated above Florence and officially known as Campo 
Concentramento No. 12. They cut through a bricked-up doorway and 
a 4-in. solid oak door, steel-lined : to no effect. They found a tunnel 
leading from the well in the courtyard, broke through another brick 
wall at the end: again unavailingly. O’Connor was got over the 
wall, only to be caught and given thirty days’ solitary confinement. 
Finally came the great attempt which involved tunnelling under 
the walls. To read of these Herculean efforts carried out by men, 
some of whom were no longer in the prime of youth (Hargest was 
crippled by a hip wound), is to realise that those who speak 
slightingly of ‘‘ brass hats” are talking without the book. What they 
did with the most rudimentary of tools is well-nigh incredible. Their 
principal tool was a big kitchen-knife. They had to begin by cutting 
through a wall—something at which they had become adepts. It 
took four days. This brought them into a chapel, and before they 
could start on the real task they had to camouflage the hole they 
had made. 

From inside the chapel they sank a shaft. On the first day, so 
well had the floor been laid, they did no more than move two tiles, 
though the watchers on the floor above were well-nigh panic-stricken 
by the row they made. At 6 ft. they came on a domed rock. 
They worked on it till four men hauled it out. At 1o ft. they began 
to drive a gallery at right-angles to take them under the walls. The 
dimensions of the gallery were 3 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. Enough has 
been said to show that here is a grand story of British grit and 
determination. And the actual getting out of the castle was only 
the beginning of Hargest’s odyssey. He got into Switzerland ; 
thence into France; thence into Spain; and so to England. It is 
tragic to know he was killed in Normandy when acting as New 
Zealand’s observer with the 5oth Division. 

If pride and excitement are evoked by Brigadier Hargest’s 
book, dismay and consternation comprise much of the outcome 
of Christopher Burney’s ‘THe DuNnGEoN Democracy”’ 
(Heinemann ; 6s.). Here we have an inside story of the Nazi 
concentration camps which few in this or any other country 
have suspected. It is not primarily an account of the physical 
horrors already exposed, but of the social and political problems 
produced by the system. There have been tens of thousands 
of men of many nations herded together in these camps. They 
were reduced, physically, morally, mentally, spiritually, to 
the lowest level. What is the result? What will be the 
effect of the release of these hordes on the civilisation 
to which they return ? 

Some answers are already forthcoming in mid-Europe 
to-day. Christopher Burney spent fifteen months in 
Buchenwald. He saw a dark leaven working in his fellow- 
inmates. His basic conclusion is that *‘ the vast majority 
of the non-Nazis of Europe, and more especially of Germany, 
are not material which, without careful selection and treat- 
ment, will produce a new civilised continent.’’ You will not 
like this book, but you ought to read and ponder it. 

Neither are you likely to enjoy much of what Jack Belden 
has to say in “ Stitt Time To Die” (Gollancz ; 10s. 6d.) ; yet 
it cannot lightly be dismissed. Belden is an American war 
correspondent. Unlike many of his contemporaries, he thinks 
deeply about war, its causes, effects and implications. He 
has had plenty of opportunity for doing so: he saw his 
first battle on the Marco Polo Bridge outside Peiping in 
July 1937, and has been following his profession ever since 
on Chinese, British and American battlefields, to be wounded 
at Salerno in September 1943. The book opens with a long 
dissertation on the reactions to conflict of all engaged, from 

general to private. It is an extremely interesting chapter, 
even though the reader may feel that Belden applies his own 
feelings and philosophy to others in his study of the emotions 
of war. But all he writes is interesting, whether it be 
a description of life in Malta during the siege, the battle 
of the Mareth Line, or the wave of fear that swept through 
a division ‘‘ which was supposed to be the best in the 
American Army” as it moved to the landing on Sicily. 

And the conclusion of it ali? “I do not believe 
in any immediate better world after the war,” says 
Jack Belden, and, in what would be amusing contrast to 
Christopher Burney, were it not so tragic, ‘“‘ I do not believe 
in good people ruling us, but only in the mass of the people 
ruling themselves.” Burney and Belden should certainly read 
one another. Another rebel against the rulers is Sean O’Casey. 
He, too, is a powerful writer, enthusiastic almost to fanaticism, 
and a good hater. In ‘“ Drums UNpbEerR THE WiInDow” 
(Macmillan ; 15s.) he carries on his autobiography which opened 
with the doings of his childhood in “I Knock at the Door,” 
passed on to adolescence in “* Pictures in the Hallway,” and now 
brings us to his young manhood as a navvy, a lover of literature 
and a participant in all the turbulent politics of Ireland, the 
Gaelic League, the Fenians, the Republicans, the tragedy 
of the Easter Rising. 

Just where fact ends and fiction begins in 
biography is difficult to determine. There is invective 
and diatribe against Englishmen’ generally and many 
Irishmen, against the Roman Church and named Cardinals. 
There is bitter hatred of England. There are compelling 
descriptions, such as that telling of young O’Casey’s first 
day as navvy, when “sweat was hiding the blue sky above 
him ; the sky itself was damp with sweat, the whole earth 
or the account ef his brother’s death 
and his sister’s eviction. And there are long, rambling 
outpourings full of coined words and puns and phrases tumbling 
about like drunken men—a breathless medley that grows 
wearisome. All very Irish. W. R. CaLvert 
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New o.H.vV. AUSTIN 


16 H.-P. Saloon 








"Whe new Austin Sixteen takes the road, with roomy comfort for five 
passengers, ample luggage space, and an entirely new 16 h.p. over- 


head-valve engine—packed with 
and dependable. 


Features of this new Sixteen include engine 
lubrication refinements ensuring long life ; 
protected exhaust valves ; rubber tensioner 
for the timing chain giving quiet per- 
formance ; ‘ soft” engine mountings ; new 
gearbox propeller shaft and final drive 
features for smooth running ; Cam gear 
steering ; anti-roll torsion bars ; hydraulic 
jacking ; extensively sound-insulated body ; 
seating planned for long-distance comfort ; 





power, yet smooth, responsive, 


interior heating. Choice of three colours. 


Price (at ’ Works) £445 (plus approx, 
£124 Purchase Tax). d 


Similar in general design and construction 
is the Austin Twelve with 4-cylinder side- 
valve engine. 

Price £415 (plus approximately £116 
Purchase Tax). 


AUS TIN-— you can depend on it! 


Ask your local Austin Dealer for more details. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED : LONGBRIDGE : BIRMINGHAM ,; 
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HE telephone rings. Jack’s in town: a few hours’ 

leave. Could you meet him right away? Your 
mirror tells you that your make-up needs some quick, 
first-aid repairs. This is when you'll be really thankful 
for ‘‘ Dorma ”—Coty’s new Cleansing Milk. ‘‘ Dorma ” 
will remove your old make-up quickly and effectively, 
leaving your face feeling cool and clean, ready to take 
your fresh cream and powder. ‘* Dorma”? is the friend 
of every woman with little time to spare. Costs 7/- and 
saves the situation. 


“DORMA” CLEANSING MILK 


MADE BY 
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BLACK s WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 




















-*An evening nip”’ 


A “nip” of “Black & White” 
is always stimulating. 
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You are able to cable 
a 5/- social message 


of twelve words from anywhere to anywhere 


in the British Empire. This service, introduced 





by Cable and Wireless in 1939, is part of a 
.--fo us. he will soon be 50! 
long-term policy of rate reduction pursued 
We at Philips do not apologise for living in the world 
consistently by the Company in peace and war. of the future. Experience has taught us that to maintain a 
leading position in the field of scientific development it is 
essential always to investigate the era of tomorrow. And 
@® when a child is born, we are — we have to be — preoccupied 
’ with the wonders of the world he will inherit. 
ey: 8; We look forward: to — and prepare for him — greater 
Cy personal amenities, improved technical standards, greater 
RABLERS physical comforts than his parents dream are possible. In 
: short, the living conditions of the world he will know, when 
he is 50, are our concern, today ! 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


VIA IMPERIAL PHILIPS 


LAMPS - RADIO - X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 












































































































































































































































































































































































CvS.23 
PHILIPS LAMPS LTD - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE - LONDON - W.C.2 (155c) 
e: 
| i “THE” 
POST or PERSONAL customers 
Our long. experience of post orders ensures 
every satisfaction to customers unable to 
call for personal fitting. Cavalry Twills, 
Indian Whipcords, Moleskins, Leather 
¥ Cords, Bedford Cords, and .. 
: were Hy Riding ing am, = all & 
RAN Ay } popular shades and pre- 
PRODUCE OF SPAIN (iN) Va i} i war qualities, made to . 5 
o tae measure at short notice 4 
NOW OBTAINABLE IN a G fy \ ‘| Cw it for Ladies, Gentle- 
LIMITED SUPPLIES ai “44 oe. if . Tot I oP men and Children. 
ASK YOUR RETAILER tae annie . ceed A Breeches and 
ao ‘ eae ‘ . " | Jodhpurs from 
oe J ie 5} gms. 10% less 
‘i for Juveniles. 
SS Strappings, Continua- 
. tions and P.T. extra. 
Senea HS Ladies’ and Children’s 
obeSssecescccceesepeseseacsecess BEADY TO WEAR 
: eaaanaananaanad Been thee tH Jodhpurs always avail- 
able. Send ld. stamp 
for self-measure chart 
iF YOUR TAILOR 
CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH = ” 
as © 
tf + and at Saxone ri,* 
* xx a 
; 4 
: por te ! they measure both feet ed igs a 
For comfort’s sake we take the trouble to measure both HARRY HALD 
YOUR SUIT WILL BE feet for Saxone Footprint Fitting shoes. They have style ; ma LTO 
MADE OF SCOTLAND’S Facton tee 
and endurance because they are made by craftsmen and Service Tailors 
HARDEST WEARING 235 REGENT STREET, W1 
CLOTH REGens 2115, $159 
We 33323 SAXON E civit ano service sHOEMAKERS Telegrams: HALLZONE, LONDON 
ss sisssssesteseccsssessssestee = 40 Strand, fl Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch Sc., etc., London @ Shops throughout the Country 
Al4d 
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High Official 
on the lookout 


* ° 5 
Ignoring the man on the top of the tube (who is entirely | Good Mornings 


fictitious) you will notice that the tube itself becomes | 


The steel tube 


wider as it reaches its obvious conclusion. 


begin with 
Gillette 


is part of a telescopic gun sight. One method of making a | 


tricky precision job like this is to machine it to shape | 





from the solid. The other way is to consult Accles & Pollock 
(by no means fictitious) who often have a quicker way of 


helping high officials to solve their higher problems. 


ACCLES AND POLLOCK 
LTD 

Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless 

OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM. @® 


Behold Mr shining light of the college, who 


chooses his blades with profound shaving knowledge! 


Gillette 


Chips, 


Blue Gillette 3d each, ‘Standard’ plain steel) 


2d each, including Purchase Tax 


and other steels. 
















































































































































































By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 
TANQUERAY GORDON & CO. LTD 


















































EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 





CR 





Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3 ; Halt bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 


Stands Supteme 


Gordons 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. —TIhis | 


resold, hired out or 


otherwise Gisf{ y 
ndition ta rut ver t way f Trad 
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COLDS AND INFLUENZA cannot 
be resisted when your diet is 
deficient in vitamin A: the 
daily dose of Crookes’ ensures 
you the necessary amount. Adults 
cannot keep healthy and children 
cannot grow up with straight 
bones and strong teeth without 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Liguid— enough for 16 days 2/- | 


Capsules— 100-8/6 - 


sufficient vitamin D: the daily 
dose of Crookes’ keeps your 
supply well above the safety 
level. 

This extra supply of vitamins 
A and D will work wonders in 
building up your resistance and 
stamina. | 

| 
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Good work ... Good whisky 





